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‘F I WERE A QUEEN. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B, PIATT. 


* Bur if you werea Queen?” you said. 
Well, then I think my favorite page 
Should have a yellow, restless head, 
And be just your own pretty age. 
80 sweet in violet velvet, he 
Should tend my butterflies in herds, 
Or help that belted knight, the bee, 
Win honey, or make little birds 
Some little songs to sing to me— 
If I were a Queen. 


A Queen—you saw one sitting by 

A tall man ina picture? Well, 
He had aharp? You need not try; 

Her name is one you cannot tell. 
And so you wonder if I could 

Be Iseult then? Not she, I fear, 
To save Sir Tristram of the Wood, 

And all bis tripping silver dcer; 
For it were better to be good, 

If I were a Queen. 


Nor Guinevere. You ask, would I 
Be Queen Elizabeth? Ob! no; 
For then should I not have to die, 
And leave, all hanging in 4 row, 
Two thousand dresses? Could I bear 
To sit, majestic, cross, and gray, 
With red paint on my nose, or wear, 
Down in my grave till Judgment Day, 
The ring of Essex burning there, 
If I were a Queen ? 


Now let me ask myself awhile. 

Mary of Scotland, then? Since she 
Haunts her gray castle with a smile 

That one man may have died to sec; 
She, fairest in Romance’s light; 

She, saddest-storied of them all; 
She—but it would not please me quite 

To climb a scaffold, or to fall 
Beside my lovely head to-night, 

If I were a Queen, 


Then she of Egypt, with the ssp 

To drain my deadly beauty dry ? 

Tosee my Roman lover clasp 

His sword with surer love, and die 
Closer to it than me? Not so. 

No desert-snake with nursing grace 
Should draw my fierce heart’s fiercest glow ; 

No coward of my conqueror’s race 
Should offer me his blood, I know— 

If I were a Queen, 

Boadicéa? I were afraid 

To see her scythed chariots shine. 
Nor Vashti; for she disobeyed 

Her lord, the king in kingly wine! 
Then the Queen of the East, who found 

The Wisest not so well arrayed 
In all his glory as the ground 

Arrays its lilies ? Wou!dI fade 
Tuto some shrunken Bible mound 

If 1 were a Queen? 


Semiramis? Were it not sweet 
To have a palace-mirror show * 
How mad Assyria at my feet 
Might lie down like alamb? And oh! 
To stand defiant, in the glare 
Of rising war, and softly say: 
“My Beauty will subdue them!’? Rare 
And royal bloom must drop away; 
Nor would I as a ghost look fair, 
If I were a Queen, 


Penelope? No, on my word. 

Vexed grievously with suitors, while 
Much-wandering Ulysses heard 

Fine singing at the syrens’ isle ; 
Too small were Ithaca for me! 

Then she whose gold hair glitters high 
With stars caught in its tangles? See, 

How beautiful itis!) But I 
Would need my hair below the sky, 

If I were a Queen. 


Nor slight, blonde Marie Antoinette ? 
Nor she the Austrians called their King 
Nor any Blanche, or Margaret ? 


Nor Russia’s Catharine? Would I bring 


The Spanish woman’s loath heart then 
From Aragon to England’s throne? 
Or be the Italian, widowed, when 
She, in a garret at Cologne, 
Starved, a gray exile, shunned of men, 
If I were a Queen ? 


What Queen? Titania; since it seems 

A woman never quite can tire 
Of kissing long, fair ears! In dreams 

My Gentle Joy I will admire, 
And—bvut there is no Fairyland 

Left in the crowded world, no room 
For dew, for anything but sand. 

Put out the moonshine, fold the bloom. 
My feet could find no space to stand, 

If I were a Queen, 


Ah! still I ask myself what Queen ? 


Well, one whose days were almost done, 


Who felt her grave-grass turning green, 
Who saw the low light of the sun 
Shrink from her palace windows, while 


Her whole court watched beside her bed, 


Ready to say, without asmile: 


“ We loved the Queen. The Queen is dead,” 


Then they should grieve a little while, 
If I were a Queen. 
And my whele court, I think, should show 
Three little heads of lightest guia, 
Two others of a darker gloy; ; 

And One bent low enough to hold 
Between pale, quivering hands. And when 
Some Silence should receive my soul, 

My name should fade from lips of men, 

My pleasant funeral-bells should toll 
This hour, and dust be dust again— 
ie If I were a Queen. 

* Allusion to a celebrated painting of Semiramis, 





Tae leading London journals have mever 
been celebrated for the accuracy or pro- 
fundity of their ideas of American events; 
the News and Spectator having bee n, perhaps, 
the best informed. But of late their opinions 
Of recentevents on this side the water have 
been of much soundness and value; and cer- 
min ae in London weeklies with refer- 
mond Fisk, Bennett, etc., have been quite 

ig actory, And now the Spectator, Satur- 
= Review, and Zimes seem to have a good 
eretanding of the political situation; for, 
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* Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO HE PUT mm TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








VOLUME XXIV. 


“THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
NOT A CHURCH.” 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


In a recent number of The Nation 
there is an article under the above cap- 
tion. Of course, there is no doubt of the 
literal correctness of the proposition. The 
Republiean party is not a church, The 
prominence and ability of the journal that 
contains it and its general unfriendliness 
to the Administration invest its assertions 
and admissions with interest, and justify 
the notice it is proposed to take of some 
of its utterances. 

The pith and point- of the article are 
thus expressed: “A party always grows 
up on one great idea, and rallies to the 
support of a particular line of policy on 
one or two subjects.” ‘‘The preservation 
of the Union [in the late rebellion] by 
any and all means enlisted a great variety 
of persons under one banner.” “ Loyalty 
to the Government and hatred to the 
rebels” was “the only thing necessary to 
constitute a man a good Republican.” 
“The Government is now out of danger, 
the rebels have disappeared, and slavery 
has perished.” “The motley host which 











the crusade against slavery and rebel- 
lion brought together . . . cannot be 
turned into a reform party, in the proper 
acceptation of that term, because a very 
large proportion of its members are not 
reformers.” ‘Reforms will be effected 
by a party formed expressly for the pur- 
pose of making them; and even such a 
party will only effect such reforms as it 
deliberately scts its heart upon when it is 
organized.” The meaning of all this is 
obvious. It means that the Republican 
party must die. Having served and saved 
the country, and thus fulfilled its mission, 


future. 
The first reply to this proposition is 
afforded by the writer himself. ‘‘The 
Republican party was created,” he says, 
‘for the single object of resisting the 
spread of slavery over the national do- 
main”; and yet, he adds, it was soon 
“saddled with the responsibility of con- 
dueting a bloody war for the preservation 
of the. Government, and this led also to 
the responsibility of making peace—or, in 
other words, of destroying slavery and 
reconstructing slave society.” If now a 
party formed for such ‘‘a single object” 
could be “saddled” with objects which 
were never dreamed of at the time, and 
could successfully accomplish purposes so 
vast and far-reaching, why should it not 
be still entrusted with the duty and desti- 
ny of perfecting what is imperfect, and 
of completing what it has so auspiciously 
begun? Formed for this “ single object,” 
if it could hardly be called a “reform” 
party, yet what party, in this orin any 
other land, ever accomplished greater re- 
forms? If such a ‘‘ motley host,’ as this 
writer characterizes it, gathered from 
such widely divergent schools and sects 
in church and state, with little opportuni- 
ty to organize and compact its forces, in 
the dim twilight, too, of this glorious 
day of human freedom and equality, 
ushered in by the three constitutional 
amendments and their appropriate legis- 
lation, could accomplish so much, may 
not that same “host,” drilled by years of 
active service and disciplined by the stern 
exigencies of war and the conflicts of sub- 
sequent years, still be trusted? With 
such achievements emblazoned on its 
banners, may it not be still further com- 
missioned to carry to its final triumph the 
cause it has hitherto managed with an 
ability so signal and with results so bril- 
liant? Atany rate, will it be either wise 
or safe to entrust that cause to enemies 
who have always opposed it, and whose 
persistent opposition has rendered neces- 
sary the sacrifices which have been re- 
quired ? 
These questions are rendered specially 
pregnant by the fact that there is no 
help elsewhere. In the homely provincial- 
ism of common talk, ‘‘ there is nowhcre 
else to go.” If the Republican party 
cannot be relied on, can the Democratic 
party be trusted? Let this same writer 
reply. In the first two sentences of the 
article now under review hesays: “There 
is no denying that the Republican party 
contains the greater part of the intelligence 











it should retire from this ficld of signal 
service, and make way for some new 
party or parties, demanded by the new 
issues now before us or in the immediate 


apartments the most brilliant men of 


mond and De Grammont. 
era the Hotel de Rambouillet, in Paris, 


great body of American voters are satis- 


fied with their existing party relations, 
and range themselves with one or the 
other of the two great national parties; 
both of which are numerically strong, 
both are determined to win, and neither is 
without hope of success, These are the 
great and fixed facts of the coming cam- 
paign; and no amount of talk and blus- 
ter, personal contrivance or party finesse, 
can make them essentially different. No 
side issues, however adroitly conceived or 
eloquently presented; no acrobatic per- 
formance of leaders or change of names; 
ne number of conventions, large or small, 
of men enthusiastic or otherwise, either in 
earnest for reform, or, as the Hvening 
Post expresses it, “the root of whose 
zeal is bedded deeply in defeated desire 
for office and official patronage,” will di- 
vert any considerable amount of popular 
attention and support from the one or the 
other of these clearly-defjned and recog- 
nized modes and lines of political action. 

Parties, like all organic bodies, have 
their laws of being—of birth, growth, 
and decay. They are not the creatures of 
wanton caprice or mere personal am- 
bition and impulse. Though there is 
too much reason for Dean Swift’s defi- 
‘nition that “ party is the madness of the 
many for the gain of the few,” men gen- 
erally form their party connections fronr 
some real or supposed objects of public 
policy. ‘Though leaders, under the press- 
ure of personal motives, may falter and 
fail, the rank and file, without such press- 
ure, will hesitate if they do not refuse to 
follow. Mr. Vallandmgham may propose 
to Democrats a ‘‘new departure’; Mr. 
Hendricks may counsel turning their 
“backs on the past’; policy may dictate 
going out of their ranks for candidates, 
and perhaps the adoption of a new name 
and a new platform; but by no such 
manipulation can the party itself be 
metamorphosed. Cincinnati went to Bal- 
timore; not Baltimore to Cincinnati. The 
Democratic party is essentially the same 
to-day it was before it executed the un- 
paralleled feat of endorsing principles it 
had always opposed, and of selecting as a 
leader one who has signalized himself as 
one of its most pronounced and uncom- 
promising foes. The days of miraculous 
conversions are passed, and none who do 
not wish to be deceived can believe that 
that strange performance was anything 
but a trick of political legerdemain, the 
desperate venture of leaders resolved at 
any hazard to clutch again the reins of 
power. Shall they succeed? Not with- 
out help from the Republicans. Can any 
honest supporter of the Republican party 
render that help? 

Grant that the Democratic platform 

adopted embodies Republican principles, 
and that the London Times was justified 
in the assertion that the difference between 
the platforms of Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati (now Baltimore) is ‘‘ microscopic,” 
does it not make essential difference who 
adopts them? Is the distinction between 
profession and practice to be ignored? 
Shall the party which has enunciated and 
acted out these principles receive no more 
consideration and confidence than the 
party which has always opposed them, 
which has on its platform and in its ranks 
hundreds of thousands of unrepentant 
rebels, and on whose support it is entirely 
dependent for success? 
Grant that the Republican party is not 
a church, and that all its members are not 
reformers, its origin, history, spirit, and 
purpose are that of reform. And its 
record shows that in both peace and war 
it has boldly grappled with the difficulties 
it has encountered and bravely met the 
exigencies asthey rose. If any large body 
of menin the history of the world ever 
vindicated its right to be trusted, it is the 
Republican party of the United States. 





FAMOUS RECEPTIONS. 
PAPER TWO, 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, 


Tne first popular assemblies of men and 
women in which the social and intellcct- 
ual elements mingled were held by Hor- 
tensia Mancini, the unfortunate niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin, who gathered in her 


letters in her day, including St. Evere. 
In the same 


and morality of the nation. At all events, 


part of its ignorance and depravity ; for 
old Dr. Dwight’s saying was almost lit- 





are not horse-thieves, all horse-thieves are 


more ready and better prepared to maintain 
and perform them? Can the writer of The 
Nation, after thus characterizing the two 
? | parties, either seriously counsel or speak 
complacently of the disintegration of the 
one containing “ the greater part of the in- 
telligence and morality of the nation” with 


better organization ean be formed by the 
infusion of the materials furnished by the 
other, containing, according to his own 
statement, “ the greater part of its ignor- 
ance and depravity” ? 

When it is remembered that there are 
substantially but two parties in the 
nation, and these are thus characterized 
by one not friendly, at least, to the Admin- 
istration of the Republican party, if his 
judgment be accepted, can it be doubted 
where will be found those most in sympa- 
thy with true progress and reform? The 
manifest sympathy, if not complicity, of 
the Democratic party with treason and 
traitors in 1860, its denunciation of the 
war “asa failure” in 1864, its endorse- 
ment of the Brodhead letter in 1868, its 
persistent epposition to the Civil Rights 
bill and the Ku-Klux legislation of 1872, 
teach a lesson it is difficult to misappre- 





the Democratic party contains the greater 


erally true—‘ That, though all Democrats 


Democrats,’” In which of the two parties, 
as thus described, are the high duties and 
moral defenses of the nation to find those 


afforded a center of reunion for the few 
who wished to escape the licentiousness 
which ran riot in the court of Anne of 
‘Austria. The turbulent reign of Richelicu 
had been succeeded by an era of peace, 
favorable to letters, The fascination of wit 
and the allurements of love, with a license 
of thought scarcely equaled since, had 
taken the place of the troubled intrigues 
of politics. The Cid of Corneille and the 











any well-considered expectation that a 


ladies, whom Molitre took care to make 
even more ridiculous than their senti- 
mentality had done, in his “Préctevses 
Ridicules,” a name born of their habit of 
calling each other ‘Ma précieuse.” Among 
these ladies was Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
who wrote a novel in twelve volumes, 
and in reward was called by her coterie 


de Rambouillet, dressed in state, received 


her guests in bed, in order to evade the 
troublesome etiquette which compelled 


comparative 


hend. Can men who have clung io the 
desperate fortunes of such a party during 
a history so slightly loyal and so little 
creditable become reliable recruits for 
the proposed party of progress, for this 
promised or threatened army of reform ? 
Can they have much heart for the reforms 
they prate about, or conscience about 
their political’ duties and affiliations, who 
are so easily persuaded to join hands with 
men of such a record? The dictates of 
the most ordinary common sense, as well 
as the sagacity of the highest statesman- 
shtp, utter their united protest against this 
reckless use of the right of suffrage. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
minds of all that the ballot is a sacred 
boon, not a mere glittering bauble ; that to 
vote is the social OBLIGATION, and not a 
merely personal perquisite of American 
citizenship ; and that never, perhaps, more 
than now were weightier results involved 
in its exercise. 
The facts are that there is neither room, 
material, nor demand for the  pro- 
posed new party. The necessary con- 
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ditions are wanting. With the exception 
af @ very ‘uconsiderabie fraction, the 


famous circle. Here were Mazarin, De 








maxims of La Rochefoucauld were upon 
every polite tongue. In society there was 
no medium between vice and asceticism, 
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famous receptions of the world, whose 
‘memory has far survived their time, 
have been given in poor neighborhoods 
and in cramped and shabby rooms; their 
charm, without an external accessory, ex- 
isting solely in the hostess and in the 
gifted minds which she attracted about 
her. The possibility of such receptions 
was indicated by Madame de Stael’s fa- 
mous utterance, when her friend asked 
her to look out upon the Lake 
Leman, with its picturesque shore. 
“Show me the Ruedu Bac,” she said, 
turning her head away. ‘‘I would will- 
ingly live in Paris on a hundred a year, in 
a lodging up four pairs of stairs.” And it 
made no difference ; whether in a garret at 
Coppet or at Holland House, the same 
brilliant throng always surrounded her, 
One of the most celebrated salons of 
Paris in the 18th century was that of 
Madame du Deffaud. Talent rather than 
virtue made it illustrious. Its queen, as 
wicked as she was witty, lived for eighty- 
four years a life of self-indulgence, dying 
deaf and blind, yet, with intelligence un- 
impaired, refused confession and sacra- 
ment to the last. Yet she lived in the 
Convent St. Joseph. Inone of its cell- 
like rooms her petits soupers were spread, 
at which gathered forso many years the 
chief thinkers, philosophers, and wits of 
her time—Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Helvetius, Hume, Wilkes, 
George Selwyn, Horace Walpole, and 
their contemporaries. When Madame 
du Deffaud quarreled with her gifted 
and unfortunate companion, Made- 
moiselle de YEspinasse, the den- 
izens of the salon were divided; and the 
latter in @ garret held court, her subjects 
the philosophers and Jel esprits who had 
forsaken her rival. At a later day a still 
more remarkable salon was opened in 
another convent, that of Abbaye aux 
Bois, in the Rue de Sevres. Herein for 
many years Madame Récamier received 
the homage of the most illustrious men 
and women of Europe. Her room was as 
poor as anun’s cell; nevertheless it was 
always full. Perhaps no other woman 
ever lived who combined in her person 
and character so many of the elements of 
the social queen. She was beloved by 
both men and women of every rank and 
of every quality of intellect and of tem- 
perament., In the days of her prosperity 
Napoleon was as jealous of her as he was 
of Madame de Stael. Her salon was 





crowded with the beautiful and 
great, whose worship he demand- 
ed exclusively for himself; and 


fie declared in the drawing-room of 
Josephine that he should regard as a per- 
sonal enemy every foreigner who fre- 
quented the parties of Madame Récamier. 
She had outlived her youth, but not her 
loveliness, either of person or of spirit, 
when she received in the shabby room of 
the convent the whole world of Paris. 
Chateaubriand, in his ‘‘ Memoires @autre 
Tombe,’ bas described this apartment, in 
which for so many years gathered about 
a single woman Chateaubriand, the 
Montmorencys, Benj. Constant, Ville- 
main, Montalembert, Tocqueville, Guizot, 
Thierry, Sainte-Beuve, Mérimée, Simon- 
ard Humboldt, Sir Humphrey and Lady 
Davy, the Duchess of Devonshire, Maria 
Edgeworth, with nobles and princes of 
both sexes, whose friendship for this 
remarkable woman had survived their 
carly enthusiasm and love. 

Between the social, mental, and spirit- 
ual atmosphere of the French salon and 
the English drawing-room there is all the 
distinction caused by two opposite nation- 
alities. In the latter there has never been 
the license in morals and opinions, the 
same mixture of opposing ranks, which 
has characterized the former. Yet in 
aristocratic England some of its most 
famous social assemblies have sprung 
from a single individual, independent of 
birth, rank, or surroundings. There were 
the afternoons of “Sydney, Lady Mor- 
gan,” asshe delighted to call herself, the 

‘* Wild Irish Girl,” born Sydney McOwen, 
afterward changed to Sydney Owenson, 
the daughter of a wild Irish actor. She 
married a physician, who was kaighted, 

partly for her sake; and for twenty-five 

ears the weekly assemblies at their house 
vere composed of the beauty, fashion, 

science, and highest rank of London. The 

rooms were small and uncomfortable, 

with no pretense to splendor. The very 

pictures on the walls had no value but 

that of association and of history. 

Lord Byron’s miniature, which had been 

given to Lady Morgan by Lady Caroline 

Lamb, the portrait of Madame de Pompa- 

dour, La Belle Jennings, with relics and 

mementoes of famous people, added to 

the interest of the apartment. On alittle 

sofa in the furthest corner sat a little 

woman (always in the shade), with a green 

fan in her hand and an Irish harp by her 

side. The Wild Irish Girl—no longer 

young, who to the very last was attractive, 





between sensuality and prudery. The 
worldly were vicious; the pious were 
bigots. In this state of society Madame 
de Rambouillet, a Florentine by birth, 
one ef the Medici, came to Paris, full of 
Italian poetry and harmless nonsense. She 
opened the Hotel de Rambouillet, and gath- 
ered about her not only the lovers of 
literature but a company of fine, ecstatic 


the “incomparable Sappho.” Madame 


the host and hostess in that day to follow 
every departing guest a great distance, the 
length of the following 
measured by the rank of the visitor 
Around this couch of state gathered the 


Retz, aud La Rochefoucauld, Fouquet, 
Boileau, and the Prince de Conti, avith 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, Madame de 
Sévigné, and many other illustrtous ladies, 
who affected the delight of fine discourse 
rather than the pleasures of the court. 
Yet the entire tone of this compahy was 
stilted, affected, and unreal. They ad- 
dressed each other by classical names in 
long sentences of the most elaborate com- 
pliment. They read sonnets and epigrams 
to each other, They adopted a romantic 
dialect of their own, compounded of the 
Roman, Greek, and Italian tongues, by 
which they were known.and distinguished. 
They were ridiculous, silly, but not sinful; 


soft, agreeable, kindly—lived to endear 
herself to a second generation, as she had 
to her own. 

Letitia E. Langdon (L. E. L.), of whose 
brilliant yet sad life and death one cannot 
think without a sigh, at twenty-three was 
the center of a dazzling coterie in London. 
‘She had the gift—so perfect in France, 
so rare in England—of receiving well.” 
She was young, lovely, and precociously 
endowed; and, theugh writing on time for 
her daily bread, the fashion. Her little 
parlor in Sloane Street, and afterward in 
Hans Place, was crowded with men and 
women of rank, fashion, and letters 
L.E. L. sat in a little attic all day, writing, 
often under dejection of mind and lassitude 
of body, the poem which would enchant 
the world of London next morning in the 
Literary Gazette, while a printer’s devil 
waited for the last line of copy and in- 
spiration (?) at the door. No less she was 
all radiant in the evening, with such friends 
as Sir Edward and Lady Bu! wer ‘the latter 
then the beautiful Rosina Wiecler), Mrs. 
Windham Lewis {now Mrs. Disraeli), 
Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, and hosts of others around 
her, who did all in their power 
to alleyiate the hard facts of her 
toilsome existence. These are but types 
of famous receptions, which, independent- 
ly of external eonditions, even in England 
rose and flourished from some rare indi- 
vidual. Sic Henry Holland, in his recent 
“ Recollections,” after speaking of Lady 
Ho'land, Lady Blessiagton, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Barbauld, and other famous women of 
London, says: ‘To these I would fain 
add the less familiar name of Lydia 
White. This lively and kind-hearted 
woman, with no pretense to learning of 
any kind, and suffering under a disease of 





and, strange to say, the only conservators 
of virtue in the corrupt era and court in 
which they lived. 

In this day certain favorable zurround- 
ings of affluence and style are thought in- 
dispensable to an elegant social reception. 
No woman, however endowed with talents 
or beauty, presumes to ‘‘receive” in any 
large sense unless she lives in a fine house 
and bas somewhat of wealth and station 
at command No less, some of the most 

esis 5 


which she well knew the certain and fatal 
issue, yet almost to the last mude her 
house in Park Street the open and welcome 
‘resort of the best literary society of the 
| day. Dinner parties elsewhere sent their 
most approved guests to ‘look in at 
| Lydia’s’ in the evening, where all who 
| came were sure of a genial reception, of 


though less deserving it than the pleasant, 
open-hearted evenings at Lydia White's.” 
Then what English houses were those in 
whose famous receptions wealth and rank 
added their prestige to beauty, talent, and 
genius! Holland House, Gore House, 
’ Streatham ! The receptions and dinners at 
Holland House were miniature cabinets. 
There gathered Lord Grey, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Lansdowne, Lord J. Russell, 
Lord Durham, Lord Brougham, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Carlisle, Lord Althorpe, 
Lord Lauderdale, Tierney, Mackintosh, 
Horner, Macaulay; Sydney Smith, Hallam, 
Rogers, Jekyll, Luttrell, Frere, Moore, 
and hosts of others as famous, “ At these 
dinners and receptions Lady Holland 
reigned supreme. The influence she ex- 
ercised was, doubtless, aided by large gen- 
eral reading, of which she made sedulous 
and skillful use. Every guest felt her 
presence, and generally more or less suc- 
cumbed to it. She was acute in distin- 
guishing between real and false merit, 
and merciless in her treatment of the 
latter. Not a woman ¢f wit in words, she 
had what might well be called consum- 
mate practical wit in all her relations to 
society.” A love of power marked Lady 
Holland’s entire existence. She won, 
maintained, and exercised it, even to 





tyranny. Late in life, after Lord Holland’s 
death, she acknowledged how strenuous 
and unceasing had been the labor which 
won and maintained her proud pre-emin- 
ence. The queen of society is not only 
born to her realm ; she devotes herself to 
study, care, and toil to reign over her 
kingdom and perpetuate her power. It 
was Lady Morgan who used to say: “ It is 
avery good world. But, if you would have 
it, you must seek it; it will not do to 
neglect it.” She might have added: It 
will not come after you. The world may 
be necessary to you; but no one individual 
is necessary to the world. 
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NATIC™ AL SUPERVISION OF 
ELECTIONS. 


BY REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





No government, based on the principle 
of popular representation, is sufficiently 
armed for its own preservation unless it 
has some legal supervision over the pro- 
ceases and mcthods by which its officers 
are chosen or appointed and invested 
with their powers. If these officers, either 
directly or indirectly, receive their trust 
from the people, then there should be 
some orderly way of conveying it. There 
must somewhere be a supervisory power, 
to be exercised over elections under the 
form of authoritative law. Had the Con- 
stitution of the United States omitted all 
reference to this point, it would have been 
an exceedingly defective instrument for 
the purposes of government. Such is by 
no means the fact. The national officers 
to be chosen are the members of the two 
houses of Congress and the President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 
All the other officers of the General Gov- 
ernment are appointed. 

As to the House of Representatives, 
which is one branch of Congress, the 
Constitution contains the following pro- 
visions: 1. That it ‘‘shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the several states.” 2. That 
‘‘the electors in each state shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the state leg- 
islature.” 3, That each representative 
shall be at least twenty-five years of age 
at the time of his election, for seven years 
acitizen of the United States, and an in- 
habitant of the state in which he shall be 
chosen, 4, That representatives “shall 
be apportioned among the several states 
which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers.” 
5. That, in order equitably to distribute 
this apportionment from time to time, a 
census of the whole population shall be 
taken once in every ten years. 6. That 
“the number of representatives shall not 
exceed one for every thirty tho:.:and ; but 
each state shall have at least one repre- 
sentative.” 7% That ‘when vacancies 
happen in the representation from any 
state the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies.” 

The provisions in reference to the Sen- 
ate of the United States are as follows: 
1. That it ‘‘shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years.” 2. That 
senators shall be arranged into three 
classes, so that one-third of their number 
may be chosen every second year. 3. 
That “if vacancies happen” “ during the 
recess of the legislature of any state the 
executive authority thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies.” 4, That each 
senator must be at least thirty years of 
age at the time ofhis election, for nine 
yearsa citizen of the United States, and 
an inhabitant of the state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

The President and Vice-President of the 
United States are to be chosen by electors, 
the manner of whose appointment is as 
follows: “Each state shall appoint, in 
such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors equal to 
the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the state may be en- 
titled in Congress.” The time of choosing 
these electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes “may be determined 
by Congress. The electors must meet in 
their respective states, and give their votes 
for two persons, and then send a sealed 
certificate of the result to the President of 
the Senate. These certificates are to be 
opened and the vote counted in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The person having a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electoral 
votes is to be declared as duly elected 
President of the United States. In the 
event of failure to make a choice, for the 
want of the requisite majority, the House 
of Representatives, voting by states, and 
each state having but one vote, is author. 
ized to choose the President. The person 
having the greatest number of votes of 
electors is to he declared Vice-President; 
and, if two persons should have an equal 
number of votes, then the Senate has the 
power to choose the Vice-President. In 
all cases the House of Representatives and 
the Senate are confined to the list of per- 
sons voted for by the electors. ‘“‘ No person 
except a natural-born citizen or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be 
eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office, 
who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years and been fourteen years 
aresident within the United States.” Such 
are the constitutional requirements in re- 
spect to the choice of President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Put all these regulations and require- 
ments together, and we have in the 





| good society, and thorough freedom from 
constraint. Many circles of society have 
gawwed fame in memoirs of the time. 


fundamental law of the land the rules and 


privcipies that must be complied with in 
choosing the officers ig question. To whose 


custody are these principles committed ? 
Where is the final authority to secure com- 
pliance therewith? There must be some- 
where such an authority, or else the whole 
system might fail. Congress has, from 
the outset of the Government, assumed 
that it was its province to provide by law, 
so far as might be necessary, for carrying 
into effect these provisions of the Consti- 
tution. Hence, we have acts of Congress 
passed in March, 1792, February, 1825, 
and January, 1845, relative to the election 
of President and Vice-President, and 
giving to the law of the Constitution those 
details and specific forms of action which 
are needful in the uniform and orderly 
application of its principles. The power 
of Congress thus to legislate has never 
been questioned. Hence, too, we have the 
decennial census, and the apportionment 
of representatives among the several states, 
under the authority of the national legis- 
lature, as matters naturally and properly 
belonging to it. Noone has ever denicd 
its right to do these things, and thus 
provide for giving practical effect to the 
principles of the Constitution. 

In reference to the election of members 
of Congress there are two other clauses 
of the Constitution, general in their nature 
yet of cardinal national importance. The 
first provides that “the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives shall be prescribed in 
each state by the legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any timo, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing senators.” While 
it is assumed that these questions will 
ordinarly be disposed of by the legislatures 
of the respective states, Congress has the 
ultimate jurisdiction over the whole of 
them, ‘‘except as to places of choosing 
senators.” It is true that Congress has 
rather sparingly exercised the power here 
granted; but it is not true, as a matter of 
constitutional law, that these elections are 
left exclusively to state control, without 
any right of interference on the part of 
the General Government. Congress may 
prescribe the whole procedure of choosing 
senators, with a single exception ; and its 
will, expressed in the form of law, must be 
complied with in order to make the elec- 
tion valid. Such a law was passed in 
July, 1866. And in respect to the election 
of representatives the whole question as 
to ‘‘ times, places, and manner” is in the 
hands of Congress at any time when it 
shall choose to exercise its powers. The 
rights of the states are hekl in abcyance 
by the superior and supreme rights of the 
National Government. The nation has 
thus incorporated into its Constitution the 
right, through Congress, to supervise the 
election of its own legislature. 

The other clause is the one which 
makes ‘ each house” of the national legis- 
lature ‘“‘the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers.” This gives to “each house” the 
power of reviewing the whole question 
whether a claimant has been elected ac- 
cording to law. This right lodged in 
“each house” is a power of self-protection 
against all false claims and fraudulent 
elections. It prevents elections from being 
turned into a mockery, and secures to the 
sovereign people their rights of represent- 
ation. The question whether a given 
claimant is entitled to a seat under the 
Constitution, and, hence, to participate in 
enacting laws for the nation, is a question 
of fact; and this question ‘each house” 
is authorized to determine for itself, sub- 
ject to such general rules as Congress may 
see fit to adopt. In 1851 Congress did 
pass a law prescribing the method for 
contesting an election of any member of 
the House of Representa tives. 

Our examination of the point under 
consideration would be incomplete if we 
omitted to refer to the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which declares that ‘‘ the right of 
the citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any state, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude”; and also declares that “ Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” It is 
quite true that this does not decide what 
citizens of the United States shall possess 
the voting right; yet it does decide that 
none shall be excluded, whether in 
national or purely state elections, “on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” and that Congress shall 
have power to enforce the principle as 
against all state authority. Such is now 
the election law of the Constitution itself; 
and Congress, acting within its limits, is 
fully authorized to protect the voting 
right, and punish all offenses committed 
against it. The ‘‘ act to enforce the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote in 
the several states of this Union,” passed 
in May, 1870, was designed to secure this 
result. It provides the ways and means 
by which all offenders against the act may 
be brought to justice. It is no usurpation 
of power and no interference with state 
rights; but simply an exercise of the 
power expressly bestowed on Congress. 
National legislation regulating state elec- 
tions within the limits of this amendment, 
and securing to the citizens of the United 
States the enjoyment of the right which 
it guarantees, is no stretch of power; but 
rather an exercise of constitutional power, 
There is still another clause of the 
Constitution which deserves a moment’s 
notice in this connection. We allude to 
the section which declares that “the 
United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of 
government.” The thing to be guaranteed 
is “a republican form of government”— 
one in which the popular will of the state, 
legally expressed, is the source of author- 
ity. No government has even the form, 
much less the substance, of the repub- 
lican principles, in which this idea is not 
incorporated into its very structure and 
made a fact in practice. The method of 
expressing this will is by an election of 
The Constitution means 
that both the form and substance of 
such @ government shall be main- 
tained in each state, by maintaining 
the right of the people to choose their 
own officers. If, therefore, any state, 
either by internal violence or from any 
other cause, should depart from the repub- 
lican form of government, it would be the 
right and the duty of Congress, as vested 
with the legislative power of the nation, 
to extend over such state its protective 
guardianship, and enforce the form as 

gainst all its The states in the 
Union are not so self-disposing and self- 
determining as to their condition that 
they can violate the principle here laid 
down. They cannot form a part of the 
Union and at the same time be anything 
they choose fo be. The Constitution 
limits their power | of self-disposal, and 
authorizes the General Government to 
keep them within this limitation. There 
isa power above them which has all the 
supervision that may be necessary to 
guarantee to them a republica form of 
government. Their citizens happen to be 


legal officers, 











citizens also of the United States ; and the 
United States, speaking through its Con- 
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stitution, says that its citizens in every 
state shall enjoy this form of government. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
while not designed to disturb or derange 
the eleetion machinery of the states, does 
not leave elections wholly to state author- 
ity and control. The General Govern- 
ment is trusted with very important 
powers, which in its discretion it may 
exercise. An election law prescribing 
“the times, places, and manner” of 
choosing representatives in Congress, or 
the time and manner of choosing United 
States senators; an enforcement law to 
provide for giving legal effect to the. Fif- 
teenth Amendment; a guaranty law for 
the purpose of securing to each state “a 
republican form of government ”—such 
laws are clearly within the province of the 





General Government. Their enactment 





would be no encroachment upon state 
rights, or involve any more centralization 
than that which the Constitution itsclf 
authorizes. There is no small amount of 
declamation about state rights, especially 





on Democratic lips, that is nothing but 
declamation. When the General Govern- 
ment simply exercises the powers with 
which it is vested by the sovereign people 
there are no state rights with which it can 
interfere. What these powers are with 
reference to the supervision of elections 
it has been the object of this article to 
show by consulting “the supreme law of 
the land.” 





TEXTS FOR SERMONS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


In sundry newspapers, especially in the 
religious newspapers, a marked distinction 
is made between ‘‘the politicians” and 
“‘the people.” One would take the poli- 
ticians to be a sort of Pariah, a tricky, 
low-lived caste, bent on self-aggrandize- 
ment, by fair means or foul, ever on the 
alert to deceive and despoil; while the 
people are a simple, upright, bucolic class, 
sturdy in their virtue, high-minded, 
straightforward, all-powerful. 

Behold, my son, with how little wisdom 
the world is journalized. Every man in 
the country—and nearly every woman— 
is a politician. We are all running the 
same race, and those who come in ahead 
are called politicians. We who fetch up 
the rear, and we to whom the tyrant man 
forbids the goal, though he cannot forbid 
the laurel or the course—we call ourselves 
the incorruptible people—and are com- 
forted. 

Wrong. A representative government 
must cheat, or it is not a representative 
government. A member of Congress 
must be tricky, or he does not fairly rep- 
resent his district. We, the people, are 
“conspicuously inexact.” Civil service 
reform! Undoubtedly there is need of it; 
but real reform must begin a good deal 
lower down than civil service. I venture 
to say that at this moment the civil 
service of this country isas well, as hon- 
estly, as thoroughly conducted as any 
other branch of business in the country. 
Llook at my boots, a week worn—one 
black and glossy, the other red, rough, and 





port, on the testimony of shipping agents, 
truckmen, and merchants, that my impedi- 
menta were promptly delivered at the 
railroad station. Was it, then, the fault of 
the baggage-master, who gave a reluctant 
no to all my questions? For years that 
baggage-master has been at his post. 
Men and women crowd around him with 
eager, hurried, incoherent questions ; and 
never a sharp word did I hear from his 
lips. No matter how numerous or how un- 
reasonable the crowd, he is always patient, 
civil, obliging. He takes charge of your 
umbrella, waterproof, muff, parcels, para- 
sol, rabbers, with unvarying good humor; 
and not only retums them to you on de- 
mand, but reminds you of them when you 
have forgotten them. yourself. He will 
even, in an emergenoy, open your trunk 
and repack it for you ; and, if he does, in 
his benevolent ardor, squeeze the bag of 
tomatoes down a little too hard on the 
new counterpane, his angel keeps charge 
concerning it and permits no stain to mar 
the memory of a saintly deed. Do you 
say that he is a baggage-master, and is 








paid to attend to the luggage? But his 
marvelous self-possession, his serene 
sweetness of temper can be bought by no 
contract and are of grace alone. No bar- 
gain can detract from the charm of his 
simple, unfailing courtesy. 

And shall I browbeat him because this 
once he forgot my boxes, and said “ No” 
for “Yes”? Never! Weakness of the 
flesh is not wickedness of the will. He 


| who neglects or violates his engagements 


is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils, 
and deserves stocks and whipping-post. 
But forgetfulness is a slip of the mind, not 
a sin of the heart; and I am sure that one 
act of forbearance is a small return to 
make for years of righteous example and 
friendly service. 

But not for you, O crafty milkman, sly 
Crispin, drunken tailor, lazy laborer—not 
for you are consideration and consolation. 
For you ovly a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation, till you show 
yourself workmen that need not to be 
ashamed. 





GEN. HOWARD'S MISSION TO 
THE INDIANS. 


Henry C. Bowen, Epitor oF Tas INDEPENDENT : 

As much interest seems to have been 
awakened, and much has been said, pro 
and con., concerning my mission to Ari- 
zona, I am glad to answer your questions 
on the subject. , 

Last March the Secretary of the Interior 
requested me to go to this territory, rep- 
resenting that it was then in a disturbed 
condition, and that he feared general war 
among the Indian tribes, our troops, and 
the citizens was imminent. He desired 
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children that had been captured and sold 
to them—in fact, all that could be found 
in Arizona; also some nincteen of the 
chiefs and principal men of the Papigos, 
forty of the Pimos, the agents of the 
Indian Bureau, the commanding general 
and his staff, and all the Apache captains 
that could be reached from that point. 
At the preliminary council the Apache 
leader, Eskiminzin, speaking for all, had 
made, in substance, four requests: (1.) 
That the children captured at the dreadful 
massacre the year before, and sold inte 
Arizona and Mexico, should be returned, 
(2.) That Lieut. Royal E. Whitman, who 
had sympathized with them in their 
troubles and shown himself their constant 
friend and defender, and whom they 
believed to be better suited to them than 
any other agent, should be returned te 
them and remain permanently with them. 
(8.) That they be allowed to remove from 
that vicinity to a point on the Gila, near 
where the San Carlos empties into it. 
This place they believed to be healthier, to 
have more wood and water, and to bea 
better quality of land; and it would be 
further from Tucson, where they thought 
there was great feeling against them. 
(4.) That they be allowed to make peace 
with the Papigos and others with whom 
they were at war. 

The large meeting, extending through 
three days, to which I have referred, re- 
sulted in securing peace that I beliéve will 
be permanent. All parties pledged them- 
selves not only to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions between their tribes and people, but 
to assist in looking up for the command. 
ing general those robbers who are still in- 
festing the different routes of travel, depre- 
dating upon the citizens and taking human 
life. 





The enthusiastic triends of the In- 
dians are very apt to estimate the losses 
and dangers of white men as very incon- 
siderable. They are, indeed, not large in 
number, Yet a young man said to me: 
“When my brother goes on a journey 
along a traveled road from Phenix to 
Prescott I fear I shall never see him 
again. It is true he is but one; that 
one is my only brother.’ I myself 
saw the fresh graves of two young m:n, 
industrious farmers, who ran the risk of 
planting about two days’ march from 
Prescott toward McDowell. They were 
waylaid and killed by a few bad Indians, 
bent on plunder. With this incident in 
mind, and several others brought to ny 
personal knowledge, I could not forget 
that part of the instructions of the Preai- 
dent and Secretary of the Interior which 
declared that the protection should not be 
all upon one side. Therefore, I strength- 
ened the hands of the commanding gen- 





me to meet citizens and Indians, and to 
endeavor to set before them the earnest 
wish of the people and of the Adminis- 
tration for peace, and to assure all parties 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to afford protection toall, to the best 
of its ability. Full powers were conferred 
upon me, in addition to my spccific 
instructions, to do what in my judgment 





dull—and I say that President Grant 
“runs” this administration as honestly 
and as sagaciously as shoemakers run 
their shops. Let any citizen peer into 
his cream-pot or investigate his milk- 
pitcher, and say what department of the 
Government exhibits, in proportion to its 
extent, more high-handed, impregnable 
chicanery than the innocent, rural, blame- 
less milk business ? 

Thursday my new suit was to come 
home; but it failed to appear. Cause: 
a drunken tailor. ‘‘ They talk of la- 
bor reform,” said the master, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I wish they would reform the 
workmen.” And who could withhold the 
sympathizing sigh? My new house was 
to have been raised weeks ago; and the 
cellar-diggers and stone-layers have “ gone 
off on sprees,” and lost more days than 
any labor reform can ever redeem. And, 
when they have presented themselves, 
they have lounged and loitered and 
‘gone to take a drink,” till it would ap- 
pear that eight hours of real work for ten 
hours’ wages would of itself be a labor 
reform. 

I have scanned the North American 
continent for black ink; and the nearest I 
have come to it is ink which, in the lan- 
guage of the shopmapn, will turn black 
after it has been used a few hours. What 
avail though it turn all the colors of the 
rainbow when I have done with it? Ido 
not care for my correspondents’ eyes. I 
care for my own pleasure. If the wor!d 
would confess that black ink is one of the 
lost arts, we could try to make the best of 
it; but, upon the assurance that this par- 
ticular bottle holds the blackness of imme- 
diate darkness, we convert our attics into 
junk-shops and our mouths are in danger 
of being filled with cursing and bitterness. 
A man agrees to come to your house on 
Thursday to rejuvenate your senile up- 
holstery; but he does not appear. On 
Friday you ferret him out, and he has the 
effrontery to say that Thursday was not 
the day appointed—that it was to be either 
Wednesday or Friday; not perceiving 
that he has failed to mend the matter on 
those days as well. You make a new ap- 
pointment for Monday, turning away the 
washerwoman, foreordained for Monday 
from the foundation of the world; and 
neither on Monday docs the wretched 
man fulfill his word, but thinks to satisfy 


appeared to be necessary to accomplish 
the endaimed at. The President after- 
ward saw me, confirmed the orders of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and wrote me a 
special letter of the same purport. The 
Secretary of War also explained my mis- 
sion to the officers of the army, and 
ordered co-operation. If any one would 
take the pains to read all my instructions, 
as published in the appendix of my report, 
he would feel assured of the noble 
intentions of the Administration to do its 
utmost for the welfare of all classes of the 
people of Arizona and New Mexico, to 
stop bloodshed, to promote peace 
and good-will, and yet by no means 
to neglect the effectual prevention 
of marauding and murder. If this 
result is not accomplished, it is surely the 
fault of us who have been selected and 
empowered to carry into execution the 
express stipulations and wishes of the 
Government. 

In the outset, let it be understood that I 
do not claim completeness in the Arizona 
work ; and, further, that Ido not ignore 
what had already been done by others, as 
a basis on which to build. I went to the 
territory by the way of the Division and 
Department Headquarters of the Army, 
and obtained from Generals Schofield and 
Crook most earnest expressions of their 
purpose to carry out the letter and spirit 
of the policy of the Administration as set 
forth in my instructions. I found the 
citizens of the territory feeling that their 
side of the Indian question had never 
been properly set before the public; that 
they feared the reservation plan would be 
a failure. (The “reservation plan” is to 
gather all the Indians who have been at 
war upon a reservation, making peace 
with them, or, at least, separating between 
those you can gather in and those who 
will adhere to their wild ways and nomad- 
ic habits. Those on the reservation are 








the Republic by lumbering along on Tues- 





day. The one drop of sweetness in the 
bitter cup is that the house is closed, and 
the miscreant has to lumbe? back again. 
Yesterday I went to town oma sacred 
errand—to refurnish the family pew. If 
a@ respect for engagements might any- 
where be expected to survive, it is surely 
ona church carpet. I had recourse toa 
man whose name itself is in the highest 
degree devotional. He promised that the 
carpets and cushions should be at the 
railroad station by four o’clock. He was 
not unaware of their destination. He was 
made acquainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory enough to carpet a dozen pews ; and 
he, as it were, made oath before the altar 
that four o’clock should not find him 
wanting. A lovely China set was then 
engaged of his more secular neighbor; but 
the secular neighbor was enjoined with 
equal solemnity to de'iver it at four 
o’clock, and promised with equal abandon- 
ment. Four o’clock was pointed by the 
stately hands of the station timepiece; 
and four anda quarter, and four and a 
half, and four and three-quarters, and no 
carpet unfolded itself, nor any lovely China 








set, and only an angry victim might have 


to be helped and instructed until they 
shall be able to maintain themselves.) 
They were confident that many Indians 
had been fed upon reservations, only to go 
off and commit depredations. They be- 
lieved that the President and people had 
been misled by the reports made concern- 
ing them. I took occasion to explain, 
publicly and privately (and I was abun- 
dantly assisted in this by Mr. E. P. Smith 
and Captain Wilkinson, who accompanied 


eral, whom I firmly believed earnestly 
desired to do simply his duty. The con- 
ditions or wishes as expressed by Eskim- 
inzin were substantially fulfilled. In fact, 
the only exception was in regard to their 
agent. There were many reasons why I 
deemed it best that their present civil 
agent, Mr. E. C. Jacobs, the one nominated 
and sustained by the Reformed Church, 








me), that the people and the Government 
did appreciate their condition, did wish to 
give them sympathy, aid, and protection, 
and believed the best possible way to do 
it was to secure for them a permanent 
peace. We tried quite successfully to 
make this impression at Arizona City, 
Tucson, Phenix, Prescott, Florence, and 
other places. We found amongst cer- 
tain classes of people that an idea pre- 
vailed that it was a good thing for 
the protection of the whites to preserve 
peace, and at the same time to foster 
enmity and war between different tribal 
organizations. The result of this was 
that citizens were hostile to Apaches, 
and Apaches hostile to citizens, Papigos, 
Pimos, and other tribes. The truth is 
that the Papigos were at peace, and the 
citizens and Apaches nominally at peace ; 
yet the Papigos and Apaches would fire 
upon each other whenever they met. And 
the same was true between the Pimos and 
Apaches, and between different Apache 
tribes. So that I was not surprised to find 
constant occasions of alarm, and a general 
apprehension whenever anybody left one 
settlement for another. 

On visiting the different Indian tribes, 
both those on the reservations and those 





been seen walking up and down the plat- 
form, wringing wild hands of despair and 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter. 
And to-morrow I shall go to church and 
hear a sermon on the invisible realities of 
faith, the reconciliation of the Divine 
sovereignty with man’s free ageney, the 
conformation of the type to the antetype, 
and not a word will be said to rebuke the 
heresy of my faded carpet, the immorality 
that lurks in my shabby cushions ! 





But the committee of investigation re- 


coming in, I found a general desire for 
peace. Those who were seeking to rob and 
murder were inconsiderable in number ; so 
that I appointed a general meeting, after 


having had preliminary interviews in dif- 





rivers. Here assembled Americans and 
Mexicans, the latter bringing six of the 


should remain. I confess that it was hard 
to deny them this request concerning 


their agent; and they were not 
satisfied that they might not have 
Lieut. Whitman back till Santo, 


their representative in the delegation here, 
had laid the matter before the President 
himself. The President explained to him 
how he could not legally comply with this 
request. With regard to the recovery of 
the children sold into Sonora, the President 
promised to do what he could; but feared 
the Mexican Government had not sufficient 
power over its people to constrain them 
to this act of justice. 

The Camp Grant Indians selected Santo 
and Concepcion to go to Washington, 
Santo had become my fast friend, and 
aided me materially in getting acquaint- 
ance and influence with other Apaches 
who were not represented at the council. 
It is an exceedingly rough trail from Camp 
Grant over the mountains to Sierra Blanca. 
The representative of the Pimos, Antonito 
Azul (the son of the principal chief), and 
Louis Moraga, Ascencion, the Papigo 
chief, and the two Apaches above men- 
tioned, accompanied us over this rough 
and tedious path. Another council was 
held here, that resulted the same as that at 
Camp Grant. (Miguel) Eiskappa, (Pedro) 
Eskydlesdlie, chiefs of the Coytero 
Apaches, and Eskeltecela, hereditary chief 
of Sierra Blanca Apaches, were added to 
the delegation, representing the interests 
of twelve bands. Here two young men, 
(Jose) Pakoté and (Charley) Arriawa, 
joined our party: They represent what 
are called the Mojave and Yuma Apaches. 

The question is asked: ‘‘ What is the 
object of bringing this delegation?” My 
object was to fulfill instructions, in letter 
and spirit. The effect of their coming hag 
been most remarkable upon themselves, 
A part of them traveled with me for upe 
ward of thirty,days, the rest for twentys 
two days; and they dwelt together at 
Washington sixteen days more, makingg 
thirty-eight days for the entire partys 
Now, remembering that with one exception 
these Indians had never seen a railroad, or 
a telegraph, or a city of any size; that 
they have never been abk to sit at a civil- 
ized table; that some of them had 
formerly been several times led to 
drink to excess, is it not a little remark- 
able that, with the natural antagonism 
of speaking five different languages, 
they should dwell together so long with 
scarcely the semblance of a family quar- 
rel; that they should uniformly refuse 
strong drink; that they should preserve 
the quiet dignity and good manners that’ 
all who have seen them acknowledge ; 
that they should take such extraordinary 
interest in our churches and schools, and 
io our farming and manufacturing opera 
tions; and that they should beg not for 
trinkets, but for the appliances of educa- 
tion and for what will render them self= 
supporting? They return to their people 
laden with a knowledge of our wealth, our 
power, and our numbers, that nothing: 
can efface from their memory ; and they 
certainly have begotten in the hearts of 
Christian men a new fecling—a faith ig 
the possibility of reaching even the nege 
lected Indians of Arizona, the Apacheg 
and others, with the light of Gospel trath, 
which every sensible, thinking man 
knows to be absolutely essential to huma 














ferent parts of the territory. This was 
holden on the 21st, 22d, «nd 23d days of 
May last, at the celebrated post of Camp 
Grant, sixty miles from Tucson, near the 
confluence of the Arrivipa and San Pedro 


progress and civilization. I do hope th 
no simple desire for party success wil} 
lead papers opposed to the present Ad« 
ministration into the extreme folly of 
attempting to pick to pieces and discredi® 
the glorious work ia behalf of the Indiang 
that has been inaugurated by the Gover 
{ment and people during the last fo’ 
| years. Our true men, in their vario 
organizations, all have a part in seein 
to it that no bad agent shall be appointedy 
and, if appointed by any accident, that h 
shail be removed the instant his delim 
quencies shall be discovered, The be: 
possible course for the opposition will 
to promise unreservedly to perfect an 
complete the good and great work tha 
has been commenced with a success which 
rejoices the hearts of many ana 
friends of the genuine native Americans 
this country. 
Very truly yours, 
, U, Lowsed, 





New York, July 15th, 1872, 
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he Independent, 


AT KING'S CHAPEL. ° 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 





‘Twas Sunday, following “the glorious 
Fourth,” 
(When Boston, and the world in unity, 
Found Sabbath peace exceeding far in worth 
The World’s Peace Jubilee), 


That slowly from my hotel sauntering, 
Intent for worship to find holy place, 

Lo! astone church, where reverent ivies cling 
As souls to rock of grace. 


The front gave welcome, then an inner door 
Swung upon silent hinges easily ; 

Beyond, rich crimson, gilt, adornment more 
Than is my wont to see. 


Two women, sceming to be Erin-bred, 
As I approached, were seeking outer wall. 
Btay, friends, is this a Romish church ? I said. 
“No. High Episcopal!” 


Not over-pleased, who less like high than 
true, 
And doubting much if here I should be fed, 
I quiet slipped within the nearest pew 
Just as the text was read—from Matthew. 








*Twas of blessings that rebound 
Unto who blesses, ifthe one so blessed 
Be found unworthy. Fell the voice around, 
Clear, sweet, and yet repressed, 


As though a power lay back of it unused; 
Just as a fountain plays and satisfies, 

The while conviction is not disabused 
Of more than underlies. 


Still prejudiced, I thought mere voice per- 
haps, 
Mere sounding words to trick the car 
withal; 
But forth the fountain played without a 
lapse— 
I heard the Master’s call! 


remarks yesterday. If I had seen her face, 


terly un-French! The words of patois I 
heard were far softer than the harsh 
northern sounds of the dangue d’our. I 
felt that I was listening to the speech and 
breathing the air of the old golden-tongued 
troubadours. And such air as it was!—so 
pure, so fresh, flower-scented and elastic, 
it attuned my every nerve to pleasurable 
sensations. I had quite forgotten my fit 
of nervousness of the evening before, nor 
had the remembrance of the black-veiled 
stranger once crossed my mind, when I 
heard the sound of approaching wheels 
from behind; a traveling carriage passed 
us, and my brother, on whose side it went 
by, suddenly exclaimed : 

“By Jove !” 

‘* What is it?” I asked, in surprise, for 
he looked quite roused. 

“Only your black-veiled girl,” he 
replied. 

“ How can you tell, when you didn’t see 
her ?” 1 inquired. 

‘You described a sort of Beatrice Cenci 
looking face, and that face is in that carri- 
age just in front of us,” he answered. 
‘Going to the Eaux Bonnes, you may be 
sure.” 

“I’m sure I hope not,” I said, piteously. 

‘‘Why, Nellie, what harm has that girl 
ever done you?” he asked, raising bis eye- 
brows and looking full at me, then 
flushing a little as I remained silent, 
“Surely, itis not because of my absurd 


I should never bave made them.” 
“T always pity people so. I can’t help 
it. I wanted to feel gay and cheerful, 
for once; and, if that pathetic face meets 
me everywhere, as faces always do at 
these little places, how can I?” I replied, 
dolefully. 

But George made fun of my forebodings, 
and in a little while we were laughing like 
two children on a holiday excursion. 








Then followed singing, from a chorus sweet ; 
Then prayer. But mark, (can this indeed 


be 60 ?) 
No book the speaker holds, and yet com- 
plete 
The prayer. The church is ‘ Low’’! 


How very low I did not think, I’m sure, 
While on my head the bencdiction fell, 
Entering my quickened heart to make it 
pure, 
Its gathered taint dispel! 


Blest with refreshment of the living bread, 
(The spiritual bread by form not held), 

T followed to the door where others led, 
There stopping, self-compelled. 


What church is this? of sexton queried I. 
‘** King’s Chapel; once High Church’’ (but 
under ban). 
Ah! nowit is Low Church instead of High? 
“Nay, Unitarian!” 


A smile illumed the sexton’s face, who 
guessed 
I was of whom the world calls Orthodox. 
Well, glad am I ’tis 80; and yet as blest 
May be all secking flocks! 


Christ’s fold is of the faithful everywhere; 
And of his sheep the which are black or 
white 
It is not ours in blindness to declare. 
He sees—the Infinite ! 





MABDEMOISELLE DUMONT. 


BY MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH. 


Iv was the year after the war, I had 
been worn out by my work in the sanita- 
ry, and had been sent abroad. My brother 
and I were on our way to the Pyrenees, 
for I had been ordered from Paris to the 
springs of les Eaux Bonnes. 

What a country it was that we came 
upon in the south of France! How 
gloriously, how exultingly beautiful it 
grew hour by hour! The skies arched 
blue and laughing over rich stretches of 
emerald meadows, dotted here and there 
with giant trees and bordered by luxuri- 
ant woodlands. Gray fortresses rose 
at intervals from amidst a nestling 
crowd of little stone houses, pressed 
close to their tall, dark sides, as for protec- 
tion; calm, majestic rivers, sparkling, 
fast-flowing rivulets, showed themselves 
in turn; and lordly cities stood proud- 
ly on their swelling eminences, with 
cathedrals and lofty towers and palaces 
and churches, all witnessing to the power 
and splendor of the broad realm of 
France. My spirits rose hour by hovr. 
How different all this was from the mel- 
ancholy, monotonous stretches lying so 
still and lifeless under the unchanging 





which I had taken my first impressions of 
the country. 

The train which had brought us from 
Bordeaux stopped late in the afternoon at 
a small wayside station. AsI sat looking 
out from my window over the green yal- 
ley which lay beside us, all aglow in the 
mellow sunlight, the black-robed figure of 
a girl passed before me. I caught buta 
glimpse of her; but that glimpse was 
sufficient to chase all thought of valley 
and sunlight from my mind. Never had 
I seen a face whose expression was so 
singular. It was that ot a girl of about 
nineteen, I should judge, and of a pecu- 
liarly refined style of beauty. Her com- 
plexion was perfectly colorless, yet had 
none of the pallor of ill health ; her out- 
lines were round, her figure symmetrical ; 
but the expression of beseeching sadness, 
through which pierced a haunting terror, 
was that which so painfully rivetted my 
attention. ° 

‘“George, did you see that girl?” I 
asked of my brother, as the train moved 
on. He turned the gocd-natured face that 
surmounted his stalwart figure toward 
me. 

“That girlin black? Beautiful figure. 
I didn’t see anything else. The man with | 
her was a fine-looking fellow. Why ? | 
Do you know her?” 

‘“No; only I never saw such an cx- 
pression. She looked as though an aveng- 
ing fate were after her.” 

‘* Very like it is, in the shape of a police 
officer,” replied my brother, philosophic- 
ally. ‘You may amuse yourself by im- 
agining that she has just murdered her 
husband. Husband murder is the fashion 
nowadays. There were two cases in this 
morning’s paper.” 

“Tf you had seen her,” I answered, a 
little resentfully, ‘‘you would be more 
likely to think she was running away 
from a husband who wanted to murder 
her. I never saw such a terror-haunted 
face. I wish I knew something about 
her.” 

But George, although the most obliging 
of brothers, could afford no information 
concerning the face he had not seen; and 
so Ireturned to my interrupted occupa- 
tion of gazing out upon the varied love- 
liness of the scenery through which we 
were passing. But against the soft gold of 
the sunset sky rose the strange, sad young 
face; and in the fas darkening shadows, 
asthey closed arou us, I seemed to see 
the waving of her long black veil. I was 

not well, and it made me half nervous; 
aud I began to feel glad that in all proba- 
bility I should never see the girl with the 
haunted face again. 

The next day saw us in an open carriage, 
wiading our way up the steep and beauti- 
ful ascent which leads from Pau into the 
heart of the Pyrenees, to the famed 
springs of the Eaux Bonnes, the favorite 
summer resort of the Empress Eugenie. 
Everything was new and pleasant to my 
eyes. Even the brown-faced, brown- 
footed girls in the fields, who threw down 
their implements of toil and scampercd to 
the roadside to see us pass, laughing and 
clapping their hands in delight at the rare 
and exciting sight of a traveling carriage, 

hal a certain wild, savage charm—their 

dark, mobile faces and flashing black eyes, 
tbew lithe, slender figures, with their rapid 

@vycucauts, Vere a0 helfharharic, so ut- 








ascent to the hollow square of hotels and 
pensions which constitute the village of 
les Eaux Bonnes. 


amusements save the simple ones of sitting 
under the trees in the Jardin Anglais, a 
green enclosure, filling up the hollow 
square; walking on the promenade, which 
the Empress has carried for three miles up 
the mountain side; driving, riding, and 
studying the visitors. These belonged prin- 
cipally to the haute voleé of Paris, and had 
come to rest themselves from the fatigues 
of the Paris season before undertaking 
those of Biarritz. 
and graceful, as a rule, and very simple in 
their dress ; the men insignificant in every 
way. 


garden, drove, rode, and watched the vis- 


around whose settee in the garden 
gathered a throng of friends and admirers, 
immensely disgusting her jealous, old, 
white-moustached bear of a husband, to 
the pretty, pale young actress from the 


looking mother, who carried her daugh- 
ter’s shawl whenever she walked, and 
put a little wooden bench under her feet 
whenever she sat down to rest under the 
trees; from the portly prefect, who pre- 
sided like a good-natured magnate, as he 
was, over the games of the country people 
on the Emperor’s féte day, to the young 
priest, with his delicately-cut face, his 
white forehead and bright hectic flush, 
and the little sister, whose eyes followed 
him so wistfully wherever he went. 
What tragedies were being acted out 
there! 
der the calm, self-possessed demeanor 
which the world exacts from all those 
who live ia contact with their fefowmen! 


upon the throng of visitors, I saw no- 
where the black-veiled girl, and after two 
or three days I came to the conclusion 
that she had merely passed through the 
place. With feminine caprice I began to 
regret not meeting her—that sweet, 


and so strange. 


arrival, we went out for a moonlight 
stroll. 
unlike any other moonlight I have seen. 
Its shadows are inky black; its light cold, 
as if reflected from a glacier; and the 
silence of those mountains can be imagined 
gray of the sky of Normandy, from | only by those who have felt it. George 
and I sauntered on, now in light and now 
in shadow, till we reached a rustic bench 
half-way up the bill-side, commanding a 
view of the glistening valley sleeping 
beneath. We sat down by unexpressed 


throw before us, 1 stood up. George rose 
with me, and, keeping so far behind them 


man and the graceful, floating motion of 
They entered our own hotel. 


moments light streamed from the windows 
of the apartment next our own, and the 


Mile. and Monsieur Dumont,” said 
Marie. 

“* Are they French?” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“* Are yousure?” f persisted. 

“Yes, Madame. I am perfectly sure,” 
said Marie, betraying, like a well-trained 
chambermaid, as she was, né surprise at 
my pertinacity. 

“ What makes you sure?” 

“Tn the first place, Madame, they never 
speak anything but French, and it is the 
French of Paris. I know, for I lived 
three years in Paris once. And tken the 
young lady’s maid isa Parisienne, and she 
would have said it if her mistress had 
been a stranger.” 

‘“What sort of persons are they, this 
young lady and her brother?” I asked, 
questioning a servant for the first time in 
my life. 

“‘ Ah! Madame,” said Marie, “she is one 
of the sweetest young ladies that ever set 
foot in this hotel—so gentle, so always 
amiable; but, mon Dieu, how sad she is! 
She always looks as if something dreadful 
was going to happen. There she sits all 
day long at her window, next Madame’s 
balcony, looking out on the trees in the 
garden, so sadly, so sadly. She never 
goes out till the evening. The brother 
does all he can—brings her books and 
pretty litfle things from the booths, and 
flowers and the most beautiful fruit, and 
sits by, her side the hour together; but 
nothing seems to cheer her. I have an 
idea of my own,” proceeded Marie, saga- 
ciously shaking her head. “ Madame has 
seen the deep mourning she wears.” 

I nodded. Marie proceeded. 

“And her brother wears no mourning 
at all; so it is evident that the poor 
demoiselle has lost her fiancé. For, if it 
lad been a relation, her brother too 
would be in mourning. And she is griev- 
ing her heart out. Such a pity!” And 





Nor did our mood change till we reached 
our journey’s end, and drove up the long 


It was a quiet, secluded place, with no 


The women were ugly 


We did as every one else did—sat in the 


itors, from the bright-faced duchess, 


“ Gymnase,” with her respectable, sad- 


What heartaches were hidden un- 


But, although I kept a careful watch 


strange face had sank deep into my mem- 
ory, and I felt disappointed that I now 
should never discover what made it so sad 


One evening, about a week after our 


The moonlight in the Pyrenees is 


mutual consent, for there was something 
spell-like in the illumined silence that lay 
over the steep mountain sides, that rose 
before us over the quiet village below, of 
which speech, however gentle, would 
have broken the mournful charm. We 
were still sitting there, when two figures, 
a girl and a young man, passed slowly be- 
fore us, descending the deserted prom- 
enade. The heavy shadow in which we 
sat secured us from view ; but the ghostly 
moonlight fell full upon them. It was the 
black-veiled girl and her brother, as I per- 
ceived him to be from the strong likeness 
between them, though the lines of his face 
were strong and manly. The delicate, 
colorless features looked even lovelier than 
before; and their expression, though no 
less sad, was more peaceful, as if she, too, 
felt the soothing influence of the silent 
seene. A great wave of compassion 
swept through me asI looked upon her. 
My own sorrows had been hard to bear; 
but they were buried now, and evergreens 
and immortelles were growing on their 
graves. This young girl was undergoing 
her agony then aud there, her soul quiver- 
ing before my eyes, unsealed by sympathy, 
baptized by ever-present memory of my 
past. 

When the two figures were a stone’s 


as not to attract their attention, we fol- 
lowed the firm, elastic tread of the young 


the girl down the hill to the village. 
In a few 


young man we had seen closed the blinds. 

We walked up and down the garden- 
path a few times; then we went in. It 
was late. The old clock was ticking loud- 
ly from its place on the bread staircase. 
All the inmates seemed to have retired for 
the night. One could guess at the occu- 
pants of the various rooms by the chans- 
sures left outside to be brushed for the 
morrow. A pair of lady’s boots stood by 
the door next our own suite of rooms. 
George stopped beside them. 

‘*Elinor, these belong to an American 
foot,” he said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘* See the heel, how taper it is; that is 
the peculiarity of the American foot. No 
French woman could get on those boots, 
The heel would be too large.” 

“She might cut it off, like Cinderclla’s 


couched in the politest terms. 


and, after reading aloud several para- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


usual that night in our hotel, and my 
sleep was several times broken. So it was 
late when I waked. 

“ How is Mile. Dumont this morning?” 
I asked of Marie, when she appeared. 

“Madame, she is gone. She went last 
night.” 

I raised myself on my elbow. Marie 
continued : 

“She kept asking whether all was not 
ready, and whether the carriage was not 
at the door. And as for the poor young 
gentleman, I really pitied him, he looked 
so anxious and perplexed. But he lets bis 
sister do just as she likes. That is plain 
enough. It was all her doing—this going 
away in the middle of thenight. Perhaps 
she was a little capricious in that; but she 
wasa sweet young lady. See, Madame, 
the beautiful present she made me.” And 
Marie took from the folds of her necker- 
chief a handsomely wrought silver cruci- 
fix, attached toa chaplet of olive-wood 
beads. “She brought it from Jerusalem, 
all the way. Only think, Madame, what 
a thing to have!” 

“Then she is a Catholic?” I asked. 

“Certainly, Madame. She is dévote.” 
And Marie withdrew, leaving me to puz- 
zled and puzzling conjectures, all the 
more tantalizing because of my utter in- 
ability to reconcile them with what I 
knew or fancied I knew. 

It was some time before the rapid 
changes of traveling drove Mile. Dumont 
from my mind. Evenhad I been inclined 
to investigate in the direction to which 
our mutual suspicions pointed, it would 
have been impossible to have done so; 
communication with the South had be- 
come go difficult since the war. In fact, 
the only person to whom I could have ap- 
plied with any prospect of success, an old 
schoolmate, who had married in Georgia, 
Juliet Nevors, was at that time in Europe; 
but where I knew not. So, deep as my 
interest in the girl had been, little by little 





Marie departed to open more window- 
shutters. 

So George was wrong, and the little 
boots had a French owner. 

But, French though she was (and I do 
not love the French), my heart went out 
toward the young girl, sitting day by day 
in the next room, so sadly patient, look- 
ing out upon the trees waving before the 
windows; and I senta bunch of flowers 
by Marie, with my card and a request to 
be allowed to call. The answer came, 
Malle. 
Dumont was touched by my kindness, 
and thanked me for my friendly atten- 
tions; but the state of her health was such 
as to deprive her of the pleasure of seeing 
any visitors. 

“Tm glad of it,” said George, unsym- 
pathizingly. ‘‘ You have almost killed 
yourself already taking care of sick 
people. I’ve a great mind to send a mes- 
sage of thanks to Mile. Dumont for re- 
fusing to see you.” After which hard- 
hearted remark I said no more of that 
young lady. 

Things went on very quietly for some 
days, and I had nearly ceased to think of 
our invisible young neighbor, when some- 
thing very peculiar occurred. I had 
formed the habit of sitting on our bal- 
cony, and reading aloud to George letters 
and newspapers from home. One day 
a new file had come up from the post; 


graphs, I came across the following : 


“The community of Stadorsville, in 
Georgia, has been thrown into a state of 
great excitement by an astounding discov- 
ery, nearly concerning one of its most 
prominent citizens. It will be remem- 
bered that the newly-married wife of 
Colonel Halkern was last year accident- 
ally shot in her own house, during a 
skirmish between the opposing forces. 
The bereaved husband ordered a magnifi- 
cent marble monument from Italy, in 
memory of his lamented wife. It arrived 
last week, and was placed in its ultimate 
position ; but, on opening the family vault, 
which had remained sealed ever since the 
burial of Mrs. Halltern, in order to trans- 
fer her remains to their new receptacle, 
the coffin which had contained them was 
found to be empty. The consternation of 
the husband and assembled friends can be 
imagined, and the wildest conjectures 
and rumors are afloat.” 

Here I was interrupted by a stifled cry 
from the window beside me. I dropped 
the paper and listened. There was no 
further sound. 

“Did you hear that?’ I asked of 
George, below my breath. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. 

‘* What could it mean?” 

But George did not answer, and his 
face assumed the impenetrable look I 
knew so well, and had learned never to 
question. 

“Tam sure that girl is ill. I wish I 
could go and take care of her,” I said, as I 
folded up my papers and letters and went 
back into the parlor. 

But George did not sympathize with me 
in my anxiety about Mile. Dumont; and, 
in order to divert my mind from what he 
called my hospital mania, carried me off 
for a long drive, from which we got back 
only in time for dinner. After dinner I 
looked for the newly-arrived newspapers; 
but they were nowhere to be found. The 
servants declared they had not seen them. 
George and I searched in every probable 
and improbable place; but they were gone. 
‘Victor has thrown them away, and is 
afraid to tell of it; so don’t trouble your- 
self any more about them, Nellie,” said 
George, “but come out and chase the 
moon.” 

This was an amusement we greatly en- 
joyed. It consisted in changing our point 
of view on the terraces, so as to see the 
moon rise over different mountain peaks 
in succession. 
When we came in, at the end of an hour, 
Victor met us wita a bustliag air, the 
newspapers in his hand. He had evidently 
been watching for us. 

‘Here they are, the journals, madame. 
They were all the time in the drawer of 
the escritoire, quite in the back part.” 
This -was a pure invention, for I had 
thoroughly searched that very drawer. 

‘« What can he mean by telling me such 
a fib?” I said, indignantly, to George, as 
Victor withdrew. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he say 
outright that he carelessly threw them 
away, and has got them again ?” 
“Perhaps he didn’t,” said George, 
slowly. 

‘Why, what do you think? Do you 
mean—?” I said, or rather stammered, 
looking at him. 

“ Hush!” he said, drawing me further 
from the window. ‘ Now, Nellie, don’t 
jump at conclusions. All I say is that 
this makes a singular coincidence with the 
cry of this morning. We lawyers (George 
had left a large practice to take me abroad) 
weigh evidence as a matter of habit, and 
I think there is something to be explained 
here.” 

I began to feel frightened. 

‘“‘Now, George, you have often said 
you would trust a woman’s conclusions as 
to character.” 

* Some women’s,” George amended. 
“And that girl's face is good. It has 
not a bad line in it.” 
“I quite agree with you there,” said 
George. 
“Tf she has a secret, let her keep it. 





elder sister.” I suggested. 

“Then her footsteps would be blood- 
stained.” He rejoined. 

“You think the murder would out?” 
As I spoke, a sudden remembrance of 
George’s words in the railway carriage 
struckme. Ilooked athim. At the same 
moment he remembered, as I saw. I felt 
my face change as I turned away, and, 
kissing him good-night, sought. my own 
room without further speech. 

“Marie, who has the rooms next 
these?” 


to open my window-shutters, 


I asked of the pretty Basque 
chambermaid who came the next morning 


She has been more sinned against than 
ginning; of that Iam sure. And her lot 
seems hard enough, judging from her ex- 
pression. Now promise me you won't 
use your wits to find out anything about 
her.” 

“Just as you please, Nellie,” said 
George, good-naturedly. “And now for 
the newspapers.” 

He sat down by the candles and began 
to read, After a while he laid one down 
before me, and pointed toa name in the 
list. of passengers in the last steamer to 
Liverpool—“ Colonel Halltern.” 

Then 1 knew what George believed. 


she faded from my memory—or, rather, I 
ceased to think of her. 

The next winter George and I spent in 
Rome. Our apartments were in the Via 
Gregoriana, that steep, stony little street 
which leads up to the drive and prome- 
nade of the Pincio. Being so near the 
Church of the Convent of the Trinita dei 
Monti, famed for the beauty of its music, 
Iused frequently to go there for vespers, 
and would stop there from time to time on 
my way to and from my daily walks on 
the Pincio. Its quiet, its dim, soft light, 
its frequent “ memento mori,” suited my 
habitual mood ; for Death had during the 
last four years been busy with those near- 
est and dearest to me, and George was 
now all I had left. 

One day toward spring I found the 
sacristan and his aids very busy. Every- 
thing announced the preparations for 
some great solemnity. In answer to my 
inquiries, he told me that all was being 
put in readiness for a funzione on the next 
day, when a novice was to take the veil. 
This was a ceremony I had not yet seen, 
and on the next day at the appointed hour 
I was there—alone, for George had an 
engagement elsewhere. I had anticipated 
being shocked and pained, as Protestants 
usually are upon such occasions; but, on 
the contrary, I found myself deeply 
touched and interested. There was a 
solemn tenderness in the music, a holy 
fervor in the voices that floated down 
from the nuns’ lattice over the assembled 
crowd, that was inexpressibly soothing 
and elevating. The faces of the officia- 
ting priests were not of the heavy and 
ignoble type so unfortunately common in 
Rome; they looked serious and devout, 
yet without fanaticism. The odors of the 
white lilies with which the church was 
profusely decorated ; the solemn pealing of 
the organ, supporting the choir of sweet, 
unseen voices; the soft, many-hued light 
that trembled down from the painted win- 
dows, had mastered my every thought. I 
sat dreamily watching the priests, who 
were busy about the altar, when there was 
a suppressed murmur and movement of 
attention among the audience. “There 
she is! Dio mio, che bellezza!” was audi- 
bly whispered around, as a young girl ina 
novice’s white draperies appeared before 
the altar. A solemn peace breathed from 
her face, a holy calm seemed to pervade 
her whole being. Her beauty was tran- 
scendent as she stood there, with folded 
hands and uplifted look, apparently un- 
conscious of the hundreds of eyes fixed 
upon her face, wrapt in her own commun- 
ings with the awful Presence she was in- 
voking. But at sight of that fair young 
face every sentiment within me under- 
went an abrupt change. The glamor dis- 
appeared. I saw in all its inhuman truth 
the magnitude of this human sacrifice. I 
would have left the church, but there was 
no possibility of exit. I gathered from the 
murmured remarks about me that the 
novice had shown so great a desire to 
take the final vows that the cardinal had 
been induced to shorten her novitiate. 
The painful ceremony went on to the 
end. The long, thick brown hair was cut 
off; the pall was spread over her; and, 
finally, clad in the black monastic robes 
she was to wear until her death, the victim 
disappeared within the heavy draperies 
that curtained the choir. 

‘*Why, Elinor, how tired you look!” 
said George, when he came in to dinner 
that day. ‘‘ What have you been doing?” 

‘* Seeing Mile. Dumont take the veil,” I 
replied. 

The next fall we were in Paris, making 
our preparations for return. I had few 
purchases to make for myself, deep 
mourning simplifying my toilet; but each 
post brought me new lists of commis- 
sions from friends at home, so various 
and multifarious, from Huret dolls up to 
inlaid wardrobes, that we were obliged to 
exchange our passages twice in order to 
perform these infinitely wearisome good 
offices. 

On one of my excursions to the Petit 
St. Thomas—after puzzling my brains in 
attempt to select or invent fora young 
friend at home six dozen different patterns 
for six dozen of every different article 
that composes a trousseau—I was sitting 
and waiting, half tired to death, whilst 
the obliging shopman sent to the work- 
rooms for a set of new designs, which he 
was sure were just what Madame de- 
sired. My reflections on the outrageous 
extravagance of American women in 
gencral and this young culprit in partic- 
ular were interrupted by a tap upon my 
shoulder, and, looking up, I saw before me 
the worn, somewhat faded, but still 
smiling face of Juliet Nevors, my old 
friend and schoolmate. We had not met 
since we parted at the Priory, and the 
first delight of recognition was followed 
by a rush of mingled and bitter recollec- 
tions. We had too much to talk of to 
trust ourselves with more than a few 
words there. An engagement to dine to- 
gether that evening, and we parted. 

Juliet had much to tell me. She and 
her husband had been loyal when loyalty 
meant a halter round the neck or a bullet 
in the heart. Through constant danger 
they had remained in the South till the 
close of the war, and had now come 
abroad to recruit their much-tried 
strength. 

When mere personal topics had been 
exhausted, I asked Juliet if she knew 
anything about Colonel Halltern and his 
wife. 

“Of course, I do, dear,” she replied. 
‘“‘They were our neighbors; that is, 
they lived about twelve miles from us, 
and we were among the first who called 
on her when she came to her new home, 
poor thing.” 

‘Please tell me all about her,” I said. 
And George suspended his conversation 
with Mr. Nevors aud turned his head our 
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“Iwill tell all I know,” said Juliet, 

looking grave; “but to tell all about her 
is more than I or any one else can do. 
There’s a mystery about it that nobody 
can make out, though things that go very 
ae against Colonel Halltern are re- 
rt Aad 
“Juliet, don’t you think you are be- 
ginning your story at the wrong end?” 
asked her husband, good humoredly. 
“Perhaps I am; it's a way I always 
had, you know,” she answered, with a 
look of old times at me. “ Well, then, to 
begin at the beginning, as my very proper 
husband desires. Colonel Halltern was 
sent about two years ago tu Paris, on some 
secret business of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. He was detained there some 
time, and used tosee a great deal of Mr. 
Cordwin. You've heard about him ?”’ 
George nodded assent. I had only heard 
hisname. ‘ Well, he was a horrid man. 
He had married a great heiress—ran away 
with her ; for her father, knowing his char- 
acter, refused his consent. And he treated 
her badly—people said because he was dis- 
appointed at the old gentleman's settling 
all his money on his daughter and her 
children, and tying it up in every possible 
way, so that he could not get hold of it. 
After a few years she died, leaving a little 
girl, a baby, and a boy some years older. 
When the girl was old enough, her father 
put her into the convent of the Sacré 
Coeur; and the boy, when he was of a 
proper age, went toOxford. The day he 
was twenty-one he left for America and 
joined the army. His sister was of a very 
religious turn, and had always wanted to 
become a nun; and, after her brother, 
whom she adored, went into the army 
she became more religious than ever. It 
was then that Colonel Halltern came to 
Paris. He was a great deal with Mr. 
Cordwin, and they used to play high ; and 
it ended in Mr. Cordwin losing more 
money than he could pay. And so some 
way they arranged that the girl, whom 
Colonel Halltern had happened to see on 
one of his visits to her father, should be 
taken instead. She was very reluctant; 
but she wasn’t of age, and her brother was 
away, and there was no one to help her, 
and so they forced her into it. Then 
Colonel Halltern ran the blockade with 
her and brought her home. Now, no two 
people could possibly be more different 
than my husband and Colonel Halltern”— 
“Thank you, my dear,” interposed Mr. 
Nevors, smiling. “You pay mea very 
high compliment.” 
“Yes, I meant it for such,” replied 
Juliet; “but it’s true all the same. I 
never could tell why it was that Colonel 
Halltern was always so very polite to us. 
He knew, as every one else did, what our 
political opinions were; but he never 
spoke on the subject to us, and I always 
thought exerted his influence to keep 
others from molesting us. I knewI ought 
to feel grateful, though I didn’t; and so 
I went immediately to call on his wife. I 
thought I had never seen so cold and im- 
passive a person; it seemed quite un- 
accountable in so young a girl. There 
was no appearance of timidity about her. 
She received us with perfect self-posses- 
sion; and I should have gone away think- 
ing her as devoid of feeling as a stone had 
not Colonel Halltern come in before we 
left. Then I saw that she felt an agony 
of repulsion, and that what I thought 
apathy was simply despair. I pitied her 
so! I saw her several times; but she 
never complained, and there was no com- 
fort I could give her. It was too painful 
to see her; it was like watching a human 
sensitive plant freeze to death before my 
eyes. Only once I saw her lose her self- 
possession. I found her that day in a 
dreadful state. The Colonel was a hard 
master, and that day he had ordered a 
woman to be flogged most brutally. He 
was especially cruel to the women on his 
plantation ; and that was one of the things 
I hated him for. He was a violent seces- 
sionist, and was furious at her brother’s 
being in the Northern army.’ When their 
forces began to move toward us, he told 
her that she should never see or hear from 
her brother again; and went go far as to 
threaten her life if she disobeyed. Gen- 
eral Sherman made his advance just after 
this; the Southern forces retired ; and the 
Federals took possession of Colonel Hall- 
tern’s place. Mrs. Halltern’s brother was 
with that division, and, of course, rushed 
at once to find his sister. Colonel Hall- 
tern returned in disguise, to smuggle her 
off with him, I suppose, and came upon 
them as they sat side by side in her own 
little parlor. If you will believe it, the 
brute drew his revolver and fired.” 

“Good Heavens! Did he shoot her?” I 
exclaimed, aghast; and I heard a muttered 
oath from George’s lips. 

“Whether he intended to shoot 
her or her brother nobody knows; 
but the ball struck her in the chest, 
and she fell, and saw his face 
through the window, as she was falling. 
The report brought our men upon him, 
but he made his escape through his knowl- 
edge of the ground. All the country was 
in confusion, and my own house was full 
of the wounded; so my every instant was 
taken up. We heard that Mrs. Halltern 
had died of her wound, and been buried in 
the family vault. Ihave never spoken to 
her husband since. Wecame abroad as 
soon as the war was over; but the strang- 
est part of the story I’ve not told, yet. 
When things began to settle down a little, 
Colonel Halltern found public opinion so 
strong against him that I suppose he 
thought it prudent to do something to 
propitiate it. So he ordered a superb 
monument for his wife; and last summer, 
when it came home, and they were going 
to put her in it, they found her coffin 
empty. No one can imagine what be- 
came of her body. [had a letter from a 
friend who was there, standing close to 
him when the discovery was made; and 
she wrote that he turned as white asa 
sheet and swore a fearful oath when the 
men came up out of the vault with the 
story. He never said what he thought, 
and directly afterward he went abroad; 
and here he is in Paris, leading quite a 
gay bachelor life. He spends his after- 
noons at the Bois and his eveniugs at the 
theaters. They say he gambles immense- 
ly; soI suppose before long he will run 
through the fortune he got with his wife. 
Some people fancy she is still alive some- 
where or cther; but, for my part, I can’t 
help hoping the poor thing is really dead, 
so that he never can get at her again.” 

Here Juliet stopped, and we all sat 
silent. I had darted a look of entreaty 
at George; which he answered by an 
almost imperceptible reassuring move- 
ment of his head. The silence was at 
length broken by George, who asked 
Juliet to describe Mrs. Halltern. 

“That is difficult to do,” she said. 
“‘You see her features were very regular, 
and there’s no describing such features. I 
remember being particularly struck by the 
beautiful curves of her lips and the deep, 
shadowy look of her eyes, which were 
dark gray and had long, curling lashes. 
She was neither tall nor short ; she had a 
lovely figure and was remarkably grace- 
ful—she seemed to float when she walked. 
She had very thick and long brown hair, 
and wore it drawn back from her temples, 
aimpératrice. ButI really can’t describe 
her; there was something so refined, so 
delicate about her that I might just as 
well try to put the perfume of a flower 
into words.” 

We did not press her further. 
described Mile. Dumont. 

The evening before we left Paris Juliet 
and her husband were urgent that we 
should go with them to the Jtaliens. My 
mourning had been to me a reason for not 
going to aay such place; but they had 


She had 














* “Itis a young lady with her brother. 


There was more movement than waa 


way. 


secured a loge gritiée, and, ea I should be 


quite as secluded behind its grating as in 
my own parlor, and as Juliet had set her 
heart upon my hearing the new singer of 
the day, E-went. 

The music was exquisite, and, as I sat 
listening, all thought of other things 
faded from my mind, and I seemed to be 
existing only with and through the flow- 
ing melody of the singers’ voices. But 
such intense pleasure renders us all the 
more keenly alive to pain, and this I felt 
when a slight change of position of those 
nearest me in the pit brought into sight a 
head and face hitherto hidden from me. 
They produced on me the effect of a sud- 
den and harsh discord. They belonged to 
@ man of about fifty, of careful toilette and 
distinguished bearing. He was sallow, his 
high, narrow forehead was bald, his face 
was hairless, his pale blue eyes gave no 
relief to the generally fade coloring of his 
countenance; but there was no lack of 
vitality in the face. Its expression was 
that of cold, concentrated malignity. 
“ Hard, obstinate, unfeeling, cruel” were 
the epithets that rose to my lips, as [ gazed 
at him with a mixture of curiosity, repul- 
sion, and disgust. 

** Juliet, look at that man,” I said, in a 
suppressed voice. “ Did you eversee such 
an evil face?” 

Juliet looked in the direction toward 
which my eyes were turned, started, laid 
her hand on my arm, and whispered: 
“Now you see him. That is Colonel 
Hallitern !” 





RUSSIA’S RULING (PASSION. 
BY PROF. WM. WELLS. 


Russra’s ruling passion seems to be con- 
quest—internal and external, in the church, 
in the state, and in theschool. For many 
years she systematically invited foreign 
and especially German immigration to 
her seashores, her river valleys, and her 
southern plains. The call was responded 
to by hundreds of thousands, who came 
under the solemn promise that their 
nationality, their language, and their re- 
ligion should be sacredly respected. 

Russia called and received them as the 
bearers and messengers of modern cul- 
ture, with a view thereby of having her 
own people taught in all the arts of civil- 
ization, and having the great monarchy 
developed in harmony with Western 
progress and refinement. And thus we 
find all over Russia, from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, colonies of Germans, with 
creeds and without them, who have faith- 
fully labored for the material progress of 
Russia. Wherever they have settled they 
have been exemplars to the surrounding 
Russians, and have been their teachers 
in agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
Under their influence the steppes have 
been taught to blossom and the rivers 
have been covered with craft. In all 
Russia there are no such examples of 
culture of the soil and general thrift and 
prosperity as are to be found among the 
colonies of the German Baptists, of which 
there are several in the Russian Empire. 

But the mania of Russifying everything 
within her realms has gone so far that 
Russia seems to have forgotten all the 
benefits that she as a nation has received 
from these colonists, and is even ready to 
repudiate the solemn promises on the 
strength of which they came to a foreign 
land. Everywhere their language is 
rudely interfered with and driven from 
the courts, then from the church, and 
finally from the schools. They were 
promised exemption from military duty; 
now they are ordered to enter the army. 
They were promised a special administra- 
tion for themselves over a given district; 
now this specialty is revoked, and the in- 
habitants are reduced to the level of the 
peasants on the crown lands. In this way 
they are taxed, when they were promised 
an exemption from taxation if they would 
come and accept and improve certain 
lands; and the land which was to be 
theirs inviolable is now open for the pur- 
chase of those who may choose to buy it. 
These improved lands are, of course, de- 
sirable now to Russian settlers, and they 
come in and disintegrate the German 
nationality, and are favored by the Gov- 
ernment in introducing the Russian lan- 
guage and customs. 

In answer to the appeals of the colonists, 
they are told that, if they do not like 
the manner in which matters are proceed- 
ing, they may have ten years_in which to 
emigrate, without paying rent during that 
time for their lands! Thus they see their 
nationality, their language, and their re- 
ligion wiped out. In case of a war with 
Germany—which is a very probable one 
—they are to be forced into the ranks to 
fight against their own tongue and blood, 
and at the same time their wives and chil- 
dren will be liable to insult and violence 
from the fanaticism of the ignorant and 
superstitious Russians, who are even now 
everywhere envious of the culture and 
prosperity of the German eettlers. And 
this is no fancy sketch. A large German 
colony in Southern Russia is just now 
appealing to the German nation to obtain 
for them, in some portion of the world, a 
province whither they may go under the 
protection of their home government and 
live unmolested. For, though emigration 
would be to them the virtual confiscation 
of all they have earned and saved for 
many years, they prefer this sacrifice to 
the iron heel of the Russians. 

And thus the Baltic provinces still cry 
for relief ; and they are answered by the 
removal of their noble German University 
of Dorpat to the interior of Russia, and 
the arrival of hordes of Russian officials 
to introduce the national tongue into 
everything over which the Govern- 
ment bas any control. Their ap- 
peal for religious liberty seems only 
to lead to amore sulien continuation of 
the apuses complained of, and new 
troubles spring up in the attacks of the 
landless Russian peasants against the 
thrifty German landholders—burning 
their property at night and killing or 
driving off their stock. The ukase has 
gone forth that the Poles must cease 
the use of their own tongue, and adopt the 


gate them to prevent any further trouble. 

If this cannot be done by force of arms, 

Russian silver can generally easily effect 

it with most of these poor and sorry chief. 

tains, who are always ready to betray and 

sell their people at a very cheap rate. In 

this way Russia is passing rapidly over to 

the Chinese frontier, and bids fair soon to 

possess all Toorkestan. She has already 

subdued and virtually annexed several 

districts tributary to China, but in rebel- 

lion against that power. It was necessary 
in the commercial interests of the coun- 
try to have peace in these districts, and, ig 
China could not maintain it, Russia would ; 

and this she is now doing, and so she is 
gradually encroaching on the Chinese 
Empire. 

The stubborn rebels of the Caucasus are 
now completely broken, and railroads 
are projected in this direction from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea, which will com- 
pletely subdue this region. But, after all, 
the richest field for Russia lies to the 
southeast, by way of Afghanistan, to En- 
gland’s Indies. This province is said to be 
Overrun with Russian agents ; and it is a0 
secret that large sums yearly leave St, 
Petersburg to subsidize those who are 
loyal to Russian and opposed to English 
interests. Cabool, though on the very 
border of British India, is far more Rus- 
sian than English; and, in case of war be- 
tween these powers. for the possession of 
India, would offer no impediment to the 
passage of Russian troops. 

It is very clear to those who closely 
study contemporary events in these coun- 
tries that Russia means to make a fearful 
struggle before long to dispossess England 
of the jewel that has so long sparkled in 
her crown. And she is yearly gaining in 
strength, as it were for that special pur- 
pose; although England scems yet to be 
blind to it. It is evident that the rival 
powers will meet there before long, at the 
rate at which Russia is now progressing; 


Science. 


Herr Mocs, of the Anthropological 
Society, of Vienna, in his work on the Primi- 
tive History of North America, refers Ameri- 
can antiquities to three periods: the first, 
and most recent, somewhat preceding the 
discovery of the continent by Columbus, is 
characterized by tumuli of small size; by 
trenches and of works pertaining to fortifi- 
cations; and by palaces, such as those of 
Mexico and Yucatan. 

The second is known by its peculiar hilis, 
called mounds, exceeding in dimension the 
tumuli of the following epoch, and divided 
into sepulchral mounds, sacrificial mounds, 
and temple mounds; tie first and second 
being scattered alone the coasts of the 
Atlantic, while the third occur in the valleys 
of the Mississippi and the Colorado. They 
contain various kinds of pottery, together 
with implements of cut stone, flint, obsidian, 
etc., mixed with human remains and orna- 
ments (particularly in Mexico) of gold, silver, 
and copper. Much difficulty is found in de- 
termining the age of these remains, from the 
fact that these instruments, such as hatchets 
mounted in a wooden fork, were employed 
as late as the arrival of the Europeans. Also 
from the fact that the use of metals collected 
in the native state, and worked cold, goes 
back, in Mexico, at least, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Superior, to the most re- 
mote times. Besides, the older hills, having 
served for sepulture or for human sacrifices, 
were afterward employed for the same pur- 
poses by recent tribes. 

The third, most remote period, termed 
paleolithic, is characterized by human re- 
mains. buried along with bones of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals which 
disappeared with post-pliocene eras,according 
to Koch and Agassiz. 

All these products, in the opinion of Herr 
Much, demonstrate a native civilization com- 
mon to all North America, just as one type 
in the different tribes (the HXsquimaux ex- 
cepted) and the construction of the idioms 
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of their dialects reveal a common origin of 
its primitive inhabitants. This ori- 








and it is not very probable that they will 
live as peaceful neighbors. And, when 
the battle comes, Russia will have the ad- 
vantage of direct communication over her 
own soil to her base of supplies, and will 
be able to throw her troops into India 
with comparative ease. In the meanwhile, 
she can afford to wait while working at 
home and abroad with arms, money, and 
diplomacy. 


Music. 


THE most remarkable attractions of the 
Boston Jubilee have all been transferred to 
New York since Mr. Gilmore's festival came 
to an end, and the metropolis bas had an op- 
portunity to judge for itself of Madame 
Pescbka-Leutner and the British, French, 
and German bands, as well as of Johann 
Strauss. All have been received with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. It can hardly be said, 
however, that Madame Peschka-Leutner fully 
sustained the extraordinary reputation she 
won in Boston. Her voice is not fresh nor 
of uniformly sweet tone. The upper notes 
are rather wiry, and the whole is somewhat 
unsympathetic. In the Coliseum these de- 
fects were not much noticed. The great dis- 
tances smoothed away faults and mellowed 
the tone, and, as one’sat two or three hundred 
feet away from the singer, and heard that 
great penetrating voice, with an accompani- 
ment of three or four hundred instruments, 
the song seemed to float down from an 
upper world, pure, beautiful, and almost per- 
fect. Ina smaller building the artist sub- 
jects herself to a severer test. We find that 
her voice is not superior to many other 
voices, except in its peculiar carrying power. 
But the superb culture which we admired in 
Boston seems no less admirable on a closer 
hearing. The phrasing isexquisite. The in- 
tonations are absolutely perfect. The method 
is beautiful—as good, for instance, as that of 
Parepa or Santley. There can be no dispute 
that Madame Peschka-Leutner is one of the 
great artists of our day, and it isa pity that we 
cannot hear more of her before she goes 
home. She sang last weck at the Brooklyn 
Rink, where several thousands of people had 
awful struggles to get in, and trouble of the 
same kind to get out again. It ought to be 
an indictable offense to tempt crowds of 
human beings into a building from which, in 
ease of fire, they could not possibly escape. 


«...The Band of the British Grenadiers, 
led by Mr. Dan Godfrey, gave only one con- 
cert in New York, and that was at the 
Academy of Music, on the 5th inst, one of 
those hot nights when a theater seemed like 
a place of torture. Nevertheless, they had 
one of the largest audi the Acad 
ever contained, The concert went off in a 
blaze of glory. The national airs of England 
and America, some bits of Irish and Scotch 
music, Mr, Godfrey’s “‘ Mabel Waltz,”’ various 
operatic selections, overtures, ete., made up 
the entertainment. The band is remarkable 
for its full, rich, and mellow tone and the 
rare perfection of its brasses—a result owing 
partly to the proficiency ofthe performers and 
partly to the excellence of the instruments. 
In the precision of their playing they are 
equal to either of their rivals, and in swect- 
ness they are the finest of the three. 














....The German band has been playing at 
Jones’s Wood, and appeared also with Mad- 
ame Peschka-Leutner, at the Brooklyn Rink. 
It affects a rather higher class of music than 
either of the other bands. The overtures to 
“Der Freyschiitz’”? and ‘*Egmont’’ are 
done so splendidly by it that one can hardly 
realize that there are no strings in the band, 
and the striking violin passages of the for- 
mer composition, in particular, are rendered 
in a wonderful manner by clarionets and 
oboes. The characteristic of the Germans, 
as compared with the Frenchmen and En- 
glishmen, is a certain martial vigor and splen- 
dor. They play as if they were marching 
at the head of an army, while Mr. Dan 
Godfrey’s men play as if they were in a ball 
room—where, to tell the truth, they very 
often are. In point of mechanical precision 
there is little or nothing to choose between 
the three. 


....-The Frenchmen are remarkable for 
their grace, sentiment, and vivacity. They 
give a glory to the ‘‘ Marseillais@’”’ which we 
neyer found in it before, ind put such life 
tato “ Yankee Doodle” that we almost doubt 
the identity of our own air. They have 
made themselves imméMsely popular, and 


gin he believes to be confirmed by the sha- 
manism of;America, which indicates an Asiatic 
origin for the race of red men. Its develop- 
ment (in America as well as in Northern Asia) 
may be attributed to the superstitions and 
fears of a people as it were in its infancy; 
while its common character in both coun- 
tries is sufficient to constitute an enthnolog- 
ical bond between the inhabitants of the two 
countries. Hiickel long ago declared that 
the American Indians were the descendants 
of a Mongolian race from Altaic Urals. And 
all investigation tends to show that the peo- 
ples which ocoupy the neighborhood of Beh- 
Ting’s Sea, from the Gulf of Anadyr to Mt. 
Elias and to Mackenzie, are in their customs, 
language, and anatomical type the most 
northern tribe of the race which extends 
even to Patagonia ; and to show with greater 
clearness the Asiatic origin of our red races, 
together with the fact that from all antiquity 
relations have existed between Asia and 
America by means of the Aleutian Islands 
and Behring’s Strait. 
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-...A new monthly journal, designed to be 
an illustrated record of cryptogamic botany, 

is about to be issued by Mr. M. C. Cooke, of 
London, who has so beautifully elaborated 

and figured the British Fungi, under the 

name ‘ Greyillea,”? to be conducted some- 

what on the plan of “ Hedwigia.” I[t will 

serve as a sort of appendix to the Lichen and 

Fungi floras of Great Britain, recently pub- 

lished, by describing all new species as they 

are found. Although its field is wide, includ- 

ing mosses, hepatice, lichens, fungi, marine 
alge, conferve, diatoms, and desmids, ferns 
alone excepted, it is proposed to give only 
the first place to British Cryptogamia, re- 

serving full space for recording what is doing 
abroad im all these families, keeping watch 

also of everything published in other coun- 

tries pertaining to them and of interest to 

the amateur student. Monographs of genera 
and orders, critical observations on species, 
ete., will be included. It is hoped that such 
a periodical will afford a medium of commu- 
nication between cryptogamists of all coun- 
.tries, promoting friendly relations, facii- 
itating the interchange of specimens, and 
largely contribute to the progress of this de- 
partment of science. The co-operation of 
W. A. Leighton, F. Kitton, Dr. Braithwaite, 
and Dr. Lauder Lindsay has been promised, 
as well as the help of other distinguished in- 
vestigators in special branches, 


...-A curious consequance of the never- 
failing circulation of oceanic currents is that 
by this means, says Dr. Carpenter, every drop 
of the water of the sea will, in its turn, be 
brought from the bottom and absorb air from 
the surface. In the Mediterranean there is 
no such circulation; and in the great depths 
of this sea there isan extraordinary paucity 
of animal life. Inthe Atlantic, on the con- 
trary, an abundance of animal existence is 
everywhere encountered. The depths of 
the Mediterranean are stagnant, being com- 
pletely cut off from the depths of the Atlan- 
tic, and without other causes to change and 
freshen them. Vertical circulation cannot 
reach far, because this consists merely in the 
the descent of water concentrated by evap- 
oration on the surface, having become 
heavier by concentration, but which, going 
down, will soon diffuse its excess of salt, and 
not reach any great depth. Its biological 
and, therefore, geological character must 
necessarily differ widely from that of any 
oceanic basin which forms part of the great 
water system of the globe. 


-...Injurions effects of soda and potash 
soaps have occasioned a resort to a new 
method of washing now extensively adopted 
in Germany and introduced into Belgium. 
Two pounds of soap are dissolved in three 
gallons of water as hot as one’s hand can 
bear, To this are added one tablespoonful of 
turpentine and three of aqua ammonia, the 
mixture to be well stirred. Linens ere 
steeped in this preparation two or three 
hours, care being taken to keep the boiler 
covered as closely as possible. The cloths 
are afterward simply washed out and rinsed 
in the usual way. The preparation may be 
used a second time by the addition of half as 
much turpentine and ammonia. The pro- 
cess saves a great amount of time, labor, and 
fuel. The fabrics do not suffer, there is no 
necessity for rubbing on the washboard, 
while the cleanliness and color are perfect, 
Ammonia and turpentine possess strong 
Qetersive qualities, without injurious effects. 
The former evaporates at once after removal, 
and the smell of the latter, if too much has 
not been used, disappears during the pro- 
cess of drying. 


....Zollner’s reversion spectroscope has 





revealed unexpected resources {i ilitary 
bands which some of our bandmasters would 
do well to study. Their concerts have been 
given at the Third-avenue Rink, where, last 
Friday night, there was some disreputable 





Russian, with penalty and punishment in 
case of disobedience. And the numerous 
Jews of the Polish provinces are 80 
harshly treated that every few months we 
hear the wail of misery and appeals to 
their coreligionists to find them a home in 
some more hospitable region. 

This is the cruel home record. But 
Russia’s efforts at aggrandizement do not 
cease here. She is incessantly busy on all 
her borders in extending her power and 
Russifying the neighboring territories. 
This is especially the case on the Caspian 
Sea, which has virtually become a Russian 
lake. Her railroads, which she is building 
in that region at the rate of hundreds of 


trickery of management, for which, however, 
the band, of course, was not responsible. 
Madame Peschka-Leutner was advertised to 
sing, after she had distinctly refused to do 
80; and all sorts of notable persons, including 
the whole diplomatic corps, were announced 
to be present—and some of them to speak— 
though, we presume, there was no reason to 
expect them. At any rate, they did not 
appear. 

....Herr Strauss has given three concerts 
at the Academy of Music, and shown us 
something of his abilities as a conductor, 
though he has labored with a very poor or- 
chestra. That is strange, because it is made 
of good material, and had nearly three weeks, 
practice with him as a part of the Jubilee 





miles yearly, have already reached the 
western border of this great body of 
water, and are now rapidly being built 
along its western shore. Of course, the 
enterprises are all indhe interest of com- 
merce, and are carried on with a view to 
fulfill the mission of Russia in these re- 
gions as the bearer of civilization. But, 
at the same time, it is very evident that 
two-thirds of the roads built are simply 
from strategical reasons. 

And now she is crossing the 
Caspian, and projecting a road that will 
eonnect these waters with the rich valley 
of the Oxus River. In this activity her 
troops and civil officers are ever preceding 
her, and, under one or the other motive, 
quietly annexing province after province. 
It is almost impossible for Russia to ex- 
tend her commercial interests into these 
countries without introducing her political 
power and system. This always leads to 
antagonism with neighboring provinces, 
which compels Russia to punish them for 





Gaeir interference with her, and to subju- 





....Meanwhile Theodore Thomas goes on 
quictly giving us the best music to be heard 
in America, and the Central Park Garden is 
crowded every night. The Strauss waltzes 
are better done under his baton than they 
were under the fiddle and bow of Strauss 
himself. 


gucte The Athenceum says of Nilsson’s recent 
appearance in “ Faust’? ; 


“The American tour seems to have sug- 

peed to Mile. Nilsson entirely novel views 

n her readings of character; ibdued 

tone is now changed for the demonstrative 

style, both in her 7raviata and her Gretchen, 

She has abandoned her seem — tee natural, 
has 


heen applied to the measurement of the sun’s 
rotatio#. As the sun turns from west to east, 
its eastern edge, of course, approaches the 
earth, and its western edge moves away from 
it; therefore, the rays emitted by the eastern 
edge ought, when examined by the prism of 
this instrument, to be more refrangible than 
those of the western edge. Accordingly the 
displacement of F was carefully sought for, 
and found to be about one-hundredth of the 
distance between the two sodium lines. This 
variation of refrangibility indicates a velocity 
at the solar equator of 8,500 feet per second. 


-..-At a late meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London the president, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, said he was inclined to 
regard the tclegrams they had received re- 
specting Dr. Livingstone as worthy of belief, 
inasmuch as the place where Stanley and 
Livingstone were said to have met was in a 
district where the latter was supposed to be. 
He thought it a mistake to speak of Stanley’s 
having found Livingstone. It was rather 
Livingstone who bad found Stanley ; though, 
in saying this, he did not wish to detract from 
the credit due to Stanley for penetrating so 
far inland. Rev. Mr. Butler doubted the 
credibility of the telegrams, on the ground 
that, if there had been any authentic news, 
it would have been sent by Dr. Kirk, in the 
“Abydos.” Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, founded 
his belief in Livingstone’s safety on the fact 
that he had taken away with him ten African 
educated young men, two of whom belonged 
to the Free Church Institution there; and it 
was improbable that all these were killed, 
some of whom, knowing the great interest 





unaffected manner—an stage 

and almost violent. And thus, with an nad. 
itory feeling toward her that rsistency of 
attachment: for once-established favorites 
which is country, there was 


--..The composer, Max Bruch, has recently 
Produced at Berlina new cantate, entitled 





‘QOdyaeeys."” 


attached to the expedition, certainly would 
have made every effort to make known at 
home whatever had gone wrong, if anything 
of such nature had occurred. 


-..-At arecent meeting of the geological 
society of France, as stated in the Revue 
Scientifique, M. Bayan exhibited a trilobite 
from Augers, which had a length of no less 
than from 27 to 31 inches, a size nearly 
double that of the largest known 
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Mass., to Somerville, Mass. a 
Pullen, H., Conz., to Shopiere, Wis. 
Read, E. A., Univ., to Halifax, N. 8 
Robie, Thomas 8., Cony., of Scituslé 
Mass., to New Ipswich, N. H. ; 
Rodman, Washington, Epis. of Phil 
delphia, to Bayonne, N. J. - 
Rossiter, 8. Z., Presb., of Baraboo, Ws, 


Shinn, Q. H., Univ., to Wheeling, ¥* 


a. 
Smith, 8. D., Presb., of Delaware, 0. 
Kingston, O. ‘ 
Stuart, W., Cong., of Seneca, Kav. Y 
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TNindell, Charles H., Unit., of Cambridge 

Seminary, to Grafton, Mass. Ma 
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Vincent, Dr., United Prexb., 
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more, to Church of the — ’ ‘Second 
Webster, William, Bapt, yw 
ebarch, Burlington, Ia. 
Wells, James, Cons. of Dedham, 
to Northbridge, Mass. ’ 
Wells, James, Cong., of Dedham, Me, 19 
Northbridge Center, Mass. 


of Leroy, Minn, to 


Max , 
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Whittemore, H. b., Epis., to Cami 


Ark. » f,t0 
Wirt, David, Cong., of Fort Dodge, ™ 

Bloomington, Wis. he 
Wylie, William, Reformed Presb.. © | 

colleague with Dr. McLeod, New \ 


REMOVALS, 
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Condit, Walter, Presb., of Calvary 
Newark, N. J. : a 

Durfee, C. 8., Presb., of First chur’ 
Newburyport, Mass. at. 

De Forest, J. H., Cong., of Mount 

a st. $ pnvillé, 
Mall, George, Cong., of Tbhomps 

Ct. - ’ t 
Merriam, Myron, Bapt., of West Hart 

ford, Ct. snofeld, Mast: 
Moore, J. B., Unit., of Springfie bremple 
Parkinson, Royal, Cong, 

N. H. ‘a Mind. 
Peters, T. K., Bapt., of St. Peter's a 
Tyler CM, Cong, of South church, 

Chicago, Il. 
Warner, P. F.. 
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Our FPoung Follis. |r oman 


very small pl 
THE BASKET OF ROSES. 


like a shut-up 
the other way 
BY NETTIE POWER HOUSTON. 


mother wants 
them safely 
up over her | 
as if they we 
away the win 


Waere did the baby come from? we asked, 
The dainty and wonderful thing; 
Had God sent it down, when we were asleep, 


Op a beautiful angel’s wing ? It’s almost 
Rev. Mr. Wo 
We children held counsel together long, her do ie 
Our brains were-busy with thought; 2 a 
We knew that the baby was ours to claim, 
But how was it hitherward brought ? TI 
a 
We didn’t believe half the stories they told, 
Of the babies that people had found hein 


Way down in the orchards, or under the trees, 


oer a ee 
Wherever the fairies abound. mnday-school 


weeks since, ii 
Britain, that “¢ 
the root from ¥ 
had sprung.” 

Berlin, said that 








We knew ’twas a story that Rover had 
brought 
The little one in from the cold; 
For how could rough Rover, who tore all our 
frocks, 
In his mouth sach a miracle hold? 


“in Germany it 
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secular instructi 
about a thousan 
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or even wish § 
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opposition it h 
government scl 
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man clergymar 
lady, introduce¢ 
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selected several 
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of a sudden the 
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ers had not pass 
licensed. ‘How 
it was asked, ‘ 
license from the 
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to be thrown in 
several applicat 
minister. Von ] 


Full well had we studied the products of 
trees— 
What the pear and the apple-tree bore, 
The »each and the plum; and pone ever bad 
borne 
A real live baby before. 


80 we went to our mother the puzzle to 
solve, 
(Our mother, so beauteous and good), 
Who smiled on us sweetly, and made it so 
plain 
Every little brain now undersiood. 


First she made us remember the day when 
we said, 
With our doll-babies out on the floor, 
We didn’t love babies that were not alive, 
Aud we wouldn’t play dolls any more. 








Then ren told us how sorry our dear papa 
e! 


When he beard us that morning at play; 
How he said that we all a live baby must 





work, «he mit 
have, Christian man, | 
If they brought any babies that way. out the whole 
day-school syst 
How he went in a dream up to Heaven above, | it any way.” 
Whence all little babies are sought, ....Of the thi 


Till he came to a basket of roses, wherein 


, organized in Ne 
Was the dear little baby he brought. 


of the American 
ing the last ye 


The basket of roses we never could find, i 
one In New Hi: 


The fairics had borne it away ; 


But the story we heard was a story all truae— —— - Mas 
Our baby had come in that way ; sland, and one i 
ary reporting his 

For babies are male up ia Heaven, you know, “T found some 
God sends them to us here on earth; school. Only oe 
And the beautiful traits that each baby un- | held there. A * 
ski unY afforded the 

; p jaro: ment for the chi 

Are the roses that bloomed at its birth. or three Christian 
eS each of these ¢ 

powerless when 


A G00D LILTLE MOTHER WITH 
A BAD NAME. 


Sunday-school, o 
among the peop 
rian movement’ 


f ae a sustain a Bible si 

BY OLIVE THORNE, to be thus const 

S . —— ’ either a Method 
TuHere is a very nice, careful little } tional family. M 
mother, not an inch long, who never does | * Suntay-school 
‘ % is well as others 

a bit of harm. On the contrary, she is | <ome good suy 
quite useful to us and perfectly devoted | place, with whor 
in a union school 


to her babies. Yet shocking stories are 
told about her, and it’s all on account of 
her name. 


were spent in | 
superintendent. 
real piety was fi 


. boats it across 

You see, she hasa very droll pair of | walks three mile 
wings. She se'dom opens them; but 

§ : n opens t : a; bu ....The great 

when she does they look something like a } ides in househol 


human ear. So the poor creature got the 
name of Ear-wig or Ear-wing. Where- 
upon some people, who thought they 
knew everything, said she was so named 
because she had a fancy for getting into 
people’s cars! And then every ignorant 
and stupid nurse-girl repeated it to the 
children. So it went on spreading, like 
other scandal—and nothing in the world 
tan spread like scandal—till everybody 
got to be dreadfully afraid of the inno- 
cent little creature, and nobody dared lie 
down on the grass for fear a prowling 
Ear-wig should take up her quarters in 
his ear. So her reputation got thorough- 
ly established as an evil-disposed mother, 
and even the wise men who make the 


by pulpit and pre 
to secure pare1 
quently-expresse: 
tion in Bible t 
prominent now 

Sunday-schools, 

progress in this. 
is vastly more an 
ligious things in 
formerly; more h 
home worship an¢ 
day or Sunday af 
fifty or one bund: 
more of a sense 0 
their little ones tl 
But there is roo 
The family and > 
operate yet more 
fact that so many: 
than formerly, or 
tempted, gives en 
the progress alrea 
of still better thir 
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preparation of a 
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inal sketches, whi 
ed for exbibition | 
£250. This had! 
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tained 750 schola 
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number, and a Ge 
number; making 
children. To eve 


Don’t you believe a word of it! No- 
body would be more frightened than she 
to find herself in sucha place. And, if 
she did happen tostray in, she couldn’t 
possibly get further than the drum of the 
ear(you know you have a little drum in 
in>our ear, don’t you ?). 

But she has altogether different ideas 
about a nursery for her babies. She much 
prefers a damp wall ora hole between 
bricks. This she prepares very carefully 
and nicely, by smoothing the stone or 
brick, making a nice bed of brick-dust, 
and altovether a very cosy and comfort- 
able house, about as big as a lady’s watch. 
When the house is fixed to her taste she 








lays her eggs. said: ‘You are th 
But her work isn’t yet done; in fact, it’s } children committe 
“<lly bee ee ee ‘oo oy | Dastoras Iam to 
hardly begun. Every day, for three °F | look to you to tel 
four weeks, she turns those eges—I don't | entrusted to your | 
ymany dozen of them. J 2 
know how many dozen of them. At the _.-. Among othe 
end of this time they hatch, and out school work repor 


come a whole tribe of babies. 

Not a bit like their mother, in her sober 
dress of brown and lead color; but tiny 
atoms of creatures, in white, like other 
babies. 

They’re a lively family, though; and 
every day Mamma Ear-wig takes the 
whole troop out on a foraging expedition, 
Selecting some deep flower, where there is 
plenty of pollen for the babies to eat, she 
leads the whole family into it, and there 
they spend the day. 

Think of going pic-nicing and spending 
the day in the heart of a lily cup. 

Well, when it grows dark the whole 
family return to the home; and thus they 
live for five or six weeks. All this time 
the babies have been growing, and every 
now and then throwing off their old skin 
and coming out in a bran-new suit, some- 
what larger than the last. That's the way 
insects have of changing their dress—per- 
haps you know. 

Now comes the sad part of my story, 
for I am sorry to say it winds up witha 
tragedy. 

As these ungrateful babies come to their 
full size, forgetful of the constant care of 
their good little mother, unmindful of the 
cozy home and the nice pic-nics they have 
enjoyed with her, these wretched little 
cannibals actually eat up their own mother { 

Of course, that breaks up the family 
The unnatural children throw off- their 
last suit, come out with gorgeous wings 
and fly off the first thing, to seck their 
own fortunes, 

Besides the slander about the ear, there’s 
another naughty thing said of this unfor- 
tunate mother. She does (it must be ad- 
mitted) eat holes in melon-rinds and the 
leaves of Plants. But when you know 
more about it you'll be ready to thank 
her, instead of abusing her. 

Every bite she takes is to eat the eggs of 
some other insect, which are her special 
food. If she did not eat those eggs, they 
would hatch, and not only the rinds, but 
every bit of the melon be eaten. She 
must be allowed to be very useful. 

Im fact, the more you know of these 
wonderful little bodies the more you will 
find that every one has its use. Some arg 
made-to prevent too great growth of veg- 
etation, others to thin out the ranks of 
their fellow insects. 

Those busy little worms who dig in the 
ground, and whom we call nuisances, are, 
in trath, doing a most important and use- 
ful work. By their incessant wriggling 
and twisting around in the ground they 

it mellow and soft, and thus suitable 
for the growth of plants. 

But there’s another funny thing I want 
to tell you about this little mother with 
the bad name. At the end of her tail she 
hasa sort of a pair of forceps. You'd 
never guess what she uses them for; but 
One of those inquisitive naturalists, who 
pend their lives studying those little 
oe found out, by watching, just 
i at Madame Ear-wig does with her 

‘Orceps, 


You must know that ber wings, which 
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JUNE 27H. 
HamiLton Couuees, Clinton 

| uating class (including 10 ig — 
| School), 45. D.D., Rev. William wow" 

liams, Toledo, Ohio; Rev. J. Addison Pri : 
| Quincy, IIL; Rev. John Jones, Geneseo, 9 
| ¥. LL.D., Hon. Daniel D. Pratt, elas © 
1881, U. 8. senator from Indiana; Hon, th 

W. Leavenworth, Syracuse, N.Y. The Nes 
Library Hall was inaugurated with appro; : 
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The Lutheran Observer is well pleased 
Crosby’s late address before 
He rep- 
Presbyterian Church, and re- 

red to the happy union of its two great 
fie The Observer makes this the text 
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nonessential doctrines in any denomina- 
.n have failed to secure it, and have given 





rage of the populace that at 
thought he would be mobbed, 


It says: ‘* There is no 
ner practical basis of peaceful and perma- 


a scriptural basis of agreement in essen- 
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Publisher's Department, 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


Messrs. F. E. Smith & Co., proprietors 
of the Atlantic Flour Mills, Hamilton 
Avenue, South Brooklyn, have recently in- 
troduced a prepuration of wheat of im- 
mense value as an article of food, which 
will be found wholesome, delicious, and 
nourishing. To those suffering with in- 
digestion, costiveness, dyspepsia, and to 
people of sedentary habits it will prove 
invaluable. The wheat used by this firm 
is of the choicest quality, raised in the 
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GRANT AND WILSON. 

We have engaged the scrvicc3 of Mir. 
A. H. Ritchie, of world-wide reputation 
as an artist, to produce for Turk INDE- 
PENDENT, 88 speedily as possible, and for 
our exclusive use, a superb STEEL ENGRAV- 
1NG of Hon. Henry Wilson, a companion 
picture to that of President Grant, already 
known to tens of thousands of our sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
This new and magnificent engraving— 
size 19 by 24 inches—will be ready for 
delivery during the coming month. On 
and after this date, therefore, we will 
present these two fine steel engravings of 


INVESTING MONEY 


SPECIAL attention 18 invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc.,for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks, and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. ; 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Toe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 


an noT OuE HOUR 
this advert: t 
read rE WITH BAING To 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF A CURE FOR 
EVERY PAIN. 
It was the first and ts 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 

Inflammations, and cures Congestions, whether of the 

Lungs, somachs Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 
ne SPP ROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 

o matter how violent or excruciating the pain the 

RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled. Nervous, 

Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


LL_ AFFORD INSTANT EASE, 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


<r eren 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Thirty Years 


7 PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


THE VERY LATEST !! 
““CORONATION.” 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 
THE 


“CORONATION.” 
Br THEO. F. SEWARD and CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
Dr. LOWELL MASON. 
NOW READY. 


400 pages; price $1.50; per dozen, 613.50, 
2" One copy sent for examination on receipt of 


$1,235. 
Send orders at once, They will be filled ia turn. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


RIGHT PER CENT. BONDS 
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mus. D., . MAS Aart) . $ * * i . ateri: I 7 
he had condemned. | Rey, Henry Blodeen oo a D.D., \ (ast week made a DD, by Yale| for strong drink, and an intermittent | one of the most celebrated artists in the | carded double-thread sewing machines ae er the materials for the stations, and a part of the equip: value, is upward of $8,000,- 
ett oe fee J sett, Pekin, na; Pe ia ot a i “ % stali ae inatt A : MILTON COURTRIGHT. JOHN F. - “hs : ; 
t to be appeased, de-| Rev, Wm. M. Taylor, fame = ani Amherst) has ~ to ~ -other pulse. It destroys the vitality of the | world. the author of the “ Emancipation | has just been held in New York, by order HEALTH! BEAUTY A] DOWs Wat L. SCOTT HENRY FARNMAML By & 00, all of which is liable 
lude me in that cate- | versity), Broadway Tabernacle all ~ ger to provide more sittings, As or ye - | blood, produces dizziness, disturbs sleep, | Proclamation” and ‘Authors of the | of the Willcox & Gibbs 8. M.Co. In fair a BONE SYRES oN 4) boa, or payment of bonds. The 
—— r= ’ . - a. wk ” o y " mn ° -_ + . : " . a , on 

sed, M. Gulsotfraokly /1.D., Hon. Chas Francis Adame; We, ft, te churn ad? venind which, | makes aman miserable and prematurely | United States,” ete. Engravings of this | condition, many being as good as new, | STHANG ANA FRG RIGH PLAGD INCREASE Op | filea and Hates UFO" OPST RE of ve sides | rate of taxation is exceedingly 
.nd thereupon the elo |I. Kipp, Bishop of Cal; Rev. Blishe gn” te a be on said pe old. When the diseases are serious and | class sell at the print stores at from $2 to | these double-threads, including almost all BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL. Road, SHS B. ALLEN. SIDNEY DIL LON, DANIEL 1 . ro sly An experience of twenty-five years enables us to furnish the 
roee e a torspeak. | Mulford, Montrose, Pa. (author of “The incon pete to sce the preacher, | Stubborn, the best remedy is Fellows's | $5 each. Both will be given away, together | the varieties of “‘lock-stitch” machines, — ; CHAPMAN, JOHN ROSS, ‘DAVID STEWART, and | 1OW, being 1 65-100 per cent. 
mnt the point ill taken. Nation ee ; and Morrison R. Waite, Toledo 4 es be es cabdnele oa - dif- Compound Syrup of Hypopbosphites, as | with Tue INDEPENDENT for one year, tO} have nevertheless been lately exchanged, DR. RA DW AY Ss ‘THE ROAD will be ; for all purposes. At the price LATEST STYLES AND MOST PERFECT CONSTRUCTION, 
d with bim, and com | Ohio, United States counsel before the a ankewe supporting the id adopted, | it restores circulation, the nervous gang- | any person who will, as before stated, |in the vicinity of New York, for the SARSAPARILLIAN RES 33 MILES SHORTER THAN ANY offered they pay the investor AT 
rator to descend from ae of Arbitration at Geneva, About a onee assis for SCS and Bi lia, builds up the muscles, and induces | send us the name of one new subscriber | Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing OLVENT OTHER ROAD, over eleven and one-quarter 

‘ “ aan so renee were cast for the alumni mem. i ment are in progress, Sinee Dr. Taylor healthy Liver, Heart, Stomach, and Intel- | and $2.50. We shall register the names Machine, showing conclusively that their HAS MADE Jia Mott AgTORIARInG CURES; 80 | either BUILT or in contemplation, per cent on the iecestmenh R E ASON A B L E P R | Cc E Ss. 
oO ar is >]. | bers C j Hy = ae . . : s . e le 
60 utter Is the nds. | Ders OF Ene corporation, of which nearly 1,000 tok possession of the pulpit it has been dif- | lect. and deliver the engravings in the order in | former owners were convinced of the between Buffalo and Chicago, 














statesman of England were sent by mail and the reat deposited by § TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 





QUICK, $0 API ANGES TH 
Roby UADERGOES, UNDER THE 'NPLUENCE® 
THAT 
































, ; : a , é and will also shorten the distance i nati Every Vehicle is made in our OWN FACTORY and Guaranteed equal to anye 
n defending a measure | ballot in New Haven. The successful can felt to get a pew, either upon the main which they are received. Books are now | superiority of the Willcox & Gibbs. : . Ganmnen Velede ane Gelis a Progen are in denominations ¥ = eq y 
he Corps Leyislatif, to | didates, with the number of votes cast fo, qvor ot in the galleries which oceupy three | THE MIDLAND PACIFIC BAIL: | open, Any person may act as agent. Every Day an Increase 10 Flesh miles. of $1,000 each, with coupons ORT a: 

Aa pn | each, were as follows: Hon, Wm. M. Evart, sides pte baihding. oe the core WAY. Address Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787, New| — GayproraTep AND TRANSPARENT GLY : W A h . S q F | THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the | attached. Interest is payable ( GINAL) 

ent must be extray- | of 1837, 894; Wm. Walter Phelps, 1860, 489, caaapmnarttiggg rns ox cent: 6 ol a York City. and weilg tis Seen and Feit. | entire tine does not exceed FIF- 


e counterpart of it in 
ald Republican, entitled 
int,’ from F. W. Bird, 
erable note in Massa- 


CERINE Soap, containing nearly 40 per 
cent. of glycerine. For the toilet and 
children, beyond comparison. Sold every- 
where. J.C. Hut’s Son, Manufacturer. 
Salesroom No. 32 Park Row, New York. 


J. E. Sheffield, (Founder of the Scientigg 
School), 417 ; Gov. Wm. B. Washburn, Mass,, 
of 1844, 412; Hon. Henry B. Harrison, o} 
1846, 401; Judge Alphonso Taft, of 1837, 389, 


AT the present day, when the old adage 
and in the evening in the Brick Church that time is money has so much signifi- 
ing and Murray), at the corner of | Cance and force, any enterprise which 
reh aven ic and Thirty-seventh street. proposes to save time by materially short- 


in New York, at the National 
Park Bank, on the 1st days 
of February and August in 





TEEN FEET to the mile, and 
Ninety-six per cent. of the road 
iS STRAICHT. 


The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 


d in the morning in Association 





THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 

Every drop of the SARSAPARILLA RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 


NORTHEEN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


—_—— 


Gonna Life Insnrance Co,, 


artford, Conn. 








F INCORPORATED MAY 
2 i 5 2 i ” the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the : each ear. fre of xes, P SAM'L E. ELMORE. Preside a. 1862. 
nee of that letter is | Mr. Sheffield had declined to allow his name ening the distance between two points on a promt cepaniens upon this maw wastes of the body with new and pe ma- and in running order on or before De- 8 y' ; " taxe Pr —_ FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Sesrelury. ee oe oe 
on, ina late number of | to be used as a candidate; and, if he still The Pope received several deputations peti : prise are so multiform as to offer a theme terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, | Cember 31st of this year. 0 per cent. and accrued in- The CONTINENTAL especial! } : 
’ ‘ 0 be used as & Cs , ’ Bull re. : : ane an important route of travel is particu- | > di e ich te nlentiehed Ir Operates Like Macic.— MRS. : 
oke of the election of | fuses to serve, the terms of the law are euch gatcamie to congratulate him on the 26th an- or discussion whic well nigh inex- 


and present management, to ilsows 


conservative company, 


Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, 
Worms in tie Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


commends itself, by its past experience 
poacher Los Who desire to place their insurance in @ 
peep pt oie 7s rear on the principle of furnishing retiable 
ook security. 3 reasonable cost as is consistent with per- 
G8 A few first-class Agents wante 

EDW’D E. BOWEN 


BANKING 


sity of his elevation to the Papal throne ; larly deserving of the attention of capi- 
ach detezation he made a lengthy | talists and investors. Such an enterprise 
waiting, as usual, the terribly dis- | is the Midland Pacific Railway. Begin- 
tteof things throughout the world, | ning at Nebraska City, on the Missouri 
mdf vsecittions to which the Church is | River, the line of this road extends in a 
rywhere subject. On the day of his an- | westerly direction to Grand Island, on the 
airy (16th of June) he addressed a letter | Platte River, in Nebraska, where it con- 
Cardinal Antonelli to testify his “Pro- | nects with the Union Pacific Railroad. Tr 

nd bitterness” op learning that the meron forms a part of the important trunk route 

s were about to suppress the religious : 

OE mires: religious houses | "OW being constructed and to be fully 
beng the seminarics of the Catholic missions, | Completed during the year 1873, extend- 
° ing from Urbana, on the Indianapolis, 


ty suppress them is to break up the mission- 
ysystem, ‘The Pope then complains of the | Bloomington, and Western Railway, to 


The principal and interest of the boads are payable 
either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 
We confidently recommend the bonds to all classes 
of investors. 


LECNARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


NO. 10 WALL STREET. 
NOTICE. 


Having become associated with Messrs. Leonard, 
Sheldon & Foster in the Agency of the Canada South- 
ern Railway Company, we offer the abovenamed 
Bonds for sale. i 

fter a thorough investigation, we recommend them 
to our friends and customers as a sure and reliable 
investment, Pamphlets and all information furnished 
02 application, 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


terest. 


Pamphlets and any further in- 
formation furnished on application. 


CWYNNE & DAY, 


16 Wall Street. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & CO. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND & WALES. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CABLE 
TRANSFERS 


WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, for 
children teething, softens the gums, re- 
duces inflammation, allays all pain. 


Ohio under most pecu- 
an example of the 
controlling the affairs 


that his place in the board must remaip nig 
vacant until next year. nd to 


haustible. We have taken occasion to 
present to our readers in former issues 
some of the important results which 
would ensue to the country, to the settlers 
along its lines, and to the company upon 
its completion. 

We take pleasure in appending a few 
extracts from the recent able report to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Hon. Wm. 
Welsh, Indian Peace Commissioner, show- 
ing the great importance of the speedy 
completion of this road, and the estima- 











d for unoacupied fields. 


25 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
IN COLD. 


A CHOICE INVESTMENT 
AND 


| 
| AN UNDOUBTED SECURITY, 
| 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


N 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Eas = 
th a nasal twang which : =. i ‘ ton, Pa.—Grad 
; - uating class, 31. A. B., Honorary, J, gE 
> old notion, Anybody |, ‘ . eal Pigs 
. ? ~ | Schoonover, Orangeville, Pa, A. M., Honor. 
rein a God may be a] hit. “= e 
nenondte. ‘he lee Prof. Chas. Kolber, Buchtel College, 
og iA xtepaile sci | Ohio; H. P. Danson, Somerville, N. J. D.D 
m is that Henry Wilson | sae . “ ai: 
ich is as reverent as F. | Rev. J. H. Nixon, president Linden College, 
f } Mo.; Prof. J. H. Kennedy, Wilson Colleze, 
Pa.; Revs. W. O. Johnston and J. L. Withe. 
row, Phila.; Rey. J. E. Nassau, Warsaw, N, 
Y. LL.D., Hon. J. P. Wickersham, superin. 
tendent public instruction, Pa.; and Prof, J. 








EEE ——— 

HovseEKeEPERs.—The American Insti- 
tute awards the premium to Electro-Sili- 
con as being the best article for cleaning 
and polishing silver, plated ware, etc. 
Sold by jewelers, druggists, housefurnish- 
ing, and grocery stores. Corr, Repb- 
INGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold st., N. Y. 


as ibis: 
Try Dooley’s Yeast Powder. You will 
soon find it not only the best, but also the 
cheapest Baking Powder. Put up full 





ya 


self. WIIICH WILL PRODUCE 400 PER CENT. MORE 
,owell, who is our best | INCOME THAN ANY OTHER, AND PAY 25 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM IN GOLD. 
THE GLOBE 


yur best 
pe for two years. There 
old house, and none 


scapes being 


mate 
and this the SARSA 











tion in which th t ise is held by | net weight. se- % GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
: ; ; . " : ‘ jon In whic e enterprise 1s he Af : cure—a cure js certain; for when once this remedy 97 PINE STREET. ‘ saeum ‘ a 

Mr. Lowell's home in | H. Thompson, Hanover College, Ind. The ptrusion of state oflicials into charitable and | Grand Island. The two roads which ; commences its work of ‘purification, and succeeds in 27 PINE STREET. aa Pcie ae LOCATED AT MONITOR, ALPINE CO., CAL. 

’ ig | Service rendered in this ry oeae matte iene . acne 1 W r died its future and} To Parents, etc. Datiry’s MaGicaL ene } : : I ————— } 

Imwood”: and there is | Service rendered in this country to the study vicational institutions, and of the conserip- | form the remaining links in this route are those who have studied its a , diminishing the loss of wastes, its repairs will Our Circular Letter for ravelers, 


Lourht that meanwhile | Of Old English and Anglo-Saxon by Prof. F. 


Pat Extractor will save many an hour's 
the words of Thomas | 4- Marsh, of Lafayette, have received a grace. 


suffering. 25 cents. 


rapid, and every day th 


have seen the country through which it growing better and aeonees 


tion, Which violates the divine right of semi- 





the Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska Rail- 


one of the richest Mining Districts in that Golden 
ayailable in all parts of the world, can be procured at State, invite the atte ition of the public tothe merits 


a 
! 
UTLEY & BOWEN of their enterprise, affording as it does AN UNRIV- 
j | ALED OPPORTUNITY RARELY PRESENTED FOR 











me” * : appetite improving, and flesh and weight increasing. either of our offices or tl.rough orres dents. 
narists, He says there can be no reconcilia- ‘ i n passes. He portrays its national import- : Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN ReSOLVENT excels “lat our Lospox BANKING Hovse arrangements bave 
| ful and fitting recognition from the Early ion between the Pontiticate and the Italian road and the Indianapolis, Bloomington, | ace in the speedy and equitable settle-| TRY Dome Lead Stove Polish. | hf yh beamaaagy a erecncenagh | A PERFECTLY 

: Reece ion between the Pontitics 2 : aaa : » Cons : i ; ZRFECTLY SAFE AND MOST PROF- 
intoning, English Text Society (England), by the offer Hi .vernment, and exhorts the faithful stor bocena mae in whe we: ment of the Indian question in the great | = phere Ltctenkiee Chie! y AMERICAN TOURISTS, from the late banking firms of ITABLE INVESTMENT, a 
neck menue, of a prize for ee hee ag = turoughout the world to prey for the return 10g sib ine o rai ng Pn aie eet ; North, and its inevitable progress and DIED. eng dag cneaggr lagre. get joy Fran the Bi saadions UTLEY & DOUGHERTY —— php feature oP destrability—heing safe ag 
wind moaning to the students of Lafayette College, as of tie “peace and prosperity of former running 1D nearly & stra} 10 St an c : =e — ’ om seases, Gravel, Tabetes, 7 a Government or railroad bond, or any other security, 
i of the r a n ompletion. Mr. Welsh says: Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, and at the same time producing legit! 1 in. 
ely house"; similar prizes have been offered in univers- times.” west, and shortening the distance between : , pinstol need ths crptunse ot Williams Colleces Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and | T Y a JAY COOKE & Co., at ame time producing legitimately am infin 
bsence of their lord the r 


ities of England and Germany. The prize 
was this year awarded, on an examination in 
the Anglo-Saxon of Beowulf, to Mr. 8. G. 
Barnes, of Perth Amboy, N. J. Mr. Pardee, 
of Hazelton, Pa., who has already given 
$500,000 to the college, is now erecting a fine 
ays : building for the scientific department, at a 
fepublican party to be | cost of $200,000. The endowment fund has 
3 earnest for the great | been increased by private subscriptions 


than any nascent party, | ‘ - 
t extraordinary coalition nga the past year to the amount of 


istory, of men who have 
cele ae ae oe Trinity CoLLeGeE, Hartford, Conn.—Grad- 
s, but by the attraction | uating class, 20; of whom J. H. George, Jr, 
_ Georgia, is graduated, cum honore, in Latin 

Greek, and mathematics; and Mr. Ziegler in 
Latin and Greek. D.D., Rev. W. J. Harris, 
Rutland, Vt.; Rev. J. Scarborough, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. The decision as to the new site 
for the college has been postponed till Octo- 
ber. The House of Convocation, at the 
meeting, July 10th, appointed the following 
ley-coalition Demecuey | committee to present a report next year a8 
aoe teen he = | to the best method of organizing and work- 
.. ing an American college: President Jackson, 


od will sing for another 
imself—who has leased 
> years which Mr. Low- 





seecher, in the Christian | 


Grant’? is the great 
Greeley, and he turns 
yuurpose. ‘‘ Anything to 
out of the Demoeracy ; 
d Democrats swear by 
uncer, The political 
in common upon which 





currently reported that 
icipating foul weather, 

to the windward, in the 
id American bonds; and 
this city is said to have 
nefit, although we believe 
ut certainly the Empress 
very comfortable provis- 
the way of jewels which 
igh for her to carry off 
eso lucky as to escape to 
jewels, or a part of them, 
1 for over two hundred 
lollars—one of the finest, 
s and brilliants (and the 
ally fond of this combina- 
gh as eighteen thousand 


Harriman, Wm. C. Hicks, and J.D. Fer 
guson. 

Amuerst CoLLeGcE, Amherst, Mass.—Grai- 
uating class, 47. D. D., Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, 
Tabernacle Church, New York; Marshall 
Henshaw, Easthampton, Mass. ; and Paul A. 
Chadbourne, president of Williams College. 
Hon. Edward Dickinson has just resigned 
his position as treasurer of Amherst College, 
which he had held since 1835. When he en 
tered upon his office the college was $25,000 
in debt. It is now said to be worth abouta 
million. 


Virernta Mivitary Institute, Lexington, 
Va.—Graduating class, 35. 


Davipson CoLtecn, N. C.—Graduating 


of daily journals in New | class, 13. 
rminated their existence 
8 a large one, and it is 
e death of the Standard, 
sell Young. The Stand- 
lestitute of ability; but 
ical animosities, although 
he columns of the older 
serve asa foundation for 
| our readers, also, under- 
of starting a journal of 
tent of capital furnished 
i appearance and familiar- 
he public. It must be re- 
hat many of the best 
‘ork newspapers were pub- 
ir early years at a large 








Religions Intelligence. 


As we learn from a correspondent, the 
quiet town of Geneva, in the interior of out 
state, seems to have been considerably stirred 
up of late by the advent of Miss Smiley, the 
Quakeress preacher. The facts are about af 
follows. The gession of the Second Presbs- 
terian church of Geneva, by & unanimous 
vote, invited Miss Smiley to holda week's 
service in their church, The First Presby- 
terian, the Methodist, and the Baptist 
church were invited to share in the servit 
and each accepted. The session of the First 
church responded by a majority vote; but 
the opposition of an influential minority af 
the congregation, chiefly ladies, caused the 
session to rescind their action. The Scotet 
element in the Second church also opposeé 
the movement, and several families threat: 
| ened to withdraw from the church and aa 
others were disaffected. During the We 

. : +1509. arrival fecling rau 
preceding Miss Smiley’s arriva cial 
so high that those who had favored her . ; 
ing bexan to relent. But the session “se 
pee ech 4 aiority of the con 
firm, sustained by the majorly June 23d, 
gregation. On Sunday morning, Jun a 
Miss Smiley preached to @ crowded rate 
“When she had finished every soul in th 
house had been won to her, whatever migh! 
have been their previous feelings. Severs! 
ladics who had strongly opposed het 
coming became at onee her warm peqgene 

In the evening she preached to = pe 
crowayy house in the Methodist chur: 
During the succeeding week four oe 
sthe Herald reflected that | Were held in the Sccond church, <A thodist 
s, diligent and industrious next Sunday another service ie Me sncolt 
be benefited by a rest: ana | Church, and a concluding one 10 Line 
on for the hegira of the | Hall, which, in spite of the intense heat, ™ 
rs can be found in the fact | Crowded to its utmost capacity. The Baptis! 
ations are themselves very | Church, undergoing repairs, could not 

We have noticed, further- | occupied. Miss Smiley’s audiences were 


| composed of all classes, both in and ae 


rson 








ethe discussions concern- 
rks, certainly that is true 
vors to mitigate the suffer- 
during this hot weather. 
e, noticed with satisfaction 
ice-water which the pro- 
/ 8 have placed in 
before the Bible | 
fit of passers-by. And we 
our ple: at the success 
ry. It is adifficult task to 


ork a da 


fice and 





Jy paper at all; 


he 


Witness bave succeeded 
while it is sold 


1, of faultless 
ith considerable | 


1 which, 





y printe 


s Conte iporacy- the New 
e speaking of the ysual | 
bas concluded that more } 
is to be found among the 

an with their Protestant | 





atholic clergy are getting : 

1to the fashion of a mini-- | the church, and our correspondent says: 

ich is a simple matter of | iS Safe to say that there is not a single aa 

professions, religious and | ia Geneva at all interested in the matter we 
| is not loud in her praise, save only those ¥ 


Prof. Pynchon, Revs. J. A. Paddock, F. D. 



















.The Northwestern Christian Advocate, of 


Chicago, makes a good point on what 
terms this ‘tage of moral limpbacks.”’ 


the exception. 


the time ” by “ keeping quiet for Jesus.” 


ad it by no means follows that the Spir 


aovesaman to talk (or a woman either) 
time he feels a disposition to do so. A 
» “discerning of spirits’? would some- 
be well in those who are forward to 
ahort their brethren, if they possess that 












ostolic “* gift.” 


> 





roid, They are the following : 


package 
deverages ; 








a 

‘ating drinks or billiard and card-playing ; 
‘wnding theaters, balls, and such demoral- 
dug amusements.” 





~.The General Association of the Congre- 
ional Churches of New York took action at 
Slist mecting upon the education of young 
tn for the Gospel ministry. It commended 
4c Education Society of New York, among 
other causes, as worthy of especial re- 
, It appears 
om a circular recently issued that July and 
dugust are the months designated for collec- 
Sons for the educational cause; that twenty 
ormore candidates are now properly depend- 
eae this society; that churches may assist 
“udents of their own selection, if they pre- 
‘il, through the society, on forwarding the 
nes of the beneficiaries and stating the 
wunts respectively given them; and that 
e demand for ministers and missionaries 
quarters is greater than the supply 


Xnbrance by all the churches, 





ou all 
by several hundreds. 


le of those Unitarian clergymen who heart 


tlucation of the common schools of Cincir 
tti, he will be missed by the whole commur 


Another Cincinnati pastor, of equal or 
lnger standing, Rev. Henry D. Moore, of 
te Vine-street Congregational church, has 
“ered his resignation, to take place in Sep. 
Both these were leading and repre- 
tive men in their respective denomina- 


lember, 





bas 


in the Queen City. 


vsEven the Jewish Times, most unbeliev- 
by of all the Jewish papers, is greatly scan- 
iuized by the action of a Western rabbi, who 
telebrated a marriage between a man and 
isbrother’s widow. It is very careful, how- 


ter, to argue that the levirate law of Mose 


¥asabad one, which commanded that when 
tuan died childless his brother should take 


= rife, and that the children should bi 
Teckoned in th 
those of the deceased brother. 


Ech alliances, 


It 
ays of the exhortation of the gifted Tyng— 
“stand up for Jesus ’’—that it can never be 
uitimely where sloth is the rule and work 
But it raises the query, in 
which we heartily sympathize, whether it 
nay not be wise in some, in these days of 
jond talk and cheap exhortation, to ‘‘ improve 
A 
Quaker silence is sometimes good for all 
emeerned—a ‘‘ waiting for the Spirit to 
aove them,” such as the Quakers believe in; 


.... The Presbytery of Niagara, holding its 
rni-annual meeting in Millville, N. Y., the 
ier day, did its duty in telling its churches 
actly in a eircular letter of warning 
’ Were the particular sins which they 
1 to be on their guard against in these 
\times; and we publish them, in their 
met order and language, that other Chris- 
‘us who are less faithfully instructed in the 
ny of righteousness may know just what to 


“Yhis presbytery would raise a warning 
foice sguinst such as the purchase of prize 
the use of distilled or fermented 
t the desecration of the Lord’s 
bu by visiting or secular reading; partici- 
ating inthe management of fairs in which 
one-racing and gambling becomes an ele- 
Mut; renting rooms for the sale of intox- 


roRev. A. D. Mayo, late pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer,” in Cincinnati, is her schoolmates, for her lithe form and 


‘' fraternizes with evangelical ministers and 


e genealo gical registers as 
R Under other 
‘cumstances the Mosaic law strictly forbade 


it | hundred and fifty miles. 


will be consolidated on their completion. 


Nebraska. 
it | will be finished and through trains will 
day. 

The line of the road passes through a 
rich agricultural region, with a large popu- 
lation and now producing heavily. The 
very nature of the soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions along its route are sufficient to 
guarantee the success of the undertaking. 
The soil is of great depth and inexhaustible 
fertility ; the subsoil is of such a nature 
that it soaks up all surplus moisture, like 
a sponge, holding it in readiness to be 
given up by evaporation if the season 
chance to be very dry. The corn crop of 
Nebraska is always sure. As regards 
wheat, another of the principal produc- 
tions, the report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, at Washington, shows that 
more and better wheat to the acre has 
been raised in Nebraska than in any other 
state of the Union. Besides corn and 
wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, hemp, flax, 
sorghum, tobacco, etc., are all produced 
in quantity. 

The line of road, as far as built, is now 
earning, almost entirely from local traffic, 
more than sufficient to pay all expenses 
and the interest on all the bonds which 
are being offered. When we consider 
these facts, in connection with the large 
increase of business which will accrue to 
this road on its completion, its prospects of 
success appear most certain and flattering, 
and its securities are proved to be among 
the safest of those offered in our market. 








THE INVALID—A PEN PICTURE. 

SEE her pallid countenance, but a short 
time ago the picture of ruddy health, the 
envy of the school and the pride of the 
household. She was always welcomed by 





. | pleasing disposition carricd cheerfulness 
into their ranks. Diligent, punctual, and 


turches in many good works. He has been | exemplary, obedient and graceful at home. 
ithat charge eleven years, and has recently i : 


‘sigued. Asa warm friend of the temper- 
‘ee cause, and as a member of the board of ruddy 


she won the hearts of all. 
are sorrowed. Those 


But alas! we 
rosy cheeks and 


z lips are blanched by consumption. 


New York and San Francisco nearly one 


The three roads named above as form- 
ing this short route to the Pacific are at 
present distinct organizations. As, how- 
ever, they are under essentially the same 
management, and their interests are iden- 
tical, there is but little doubt that they 


This division of the line, the Midland 
Pacific, is already completed from Ne- 
braska City to Lincoln, the capital of 
The remainder of the road 


be running to Grand Island at an early 





The voice once so enchanting in laugh 
and song is feeble, husky, and supplanted 
by ahollow cough. Let us approach her 
couch gently and take her hand. Do not 
shudder because of the feeble and passion- 
less grasp. The hand once so hearty and 
plump is emaciated, and shows bony out- 
lines; while the cords and tortuous veins 
are plainly mapped upon the surface. The 
pulse that bounded with repletion, carry- 
ing vigor to the whole system and impart- 
ing life, beauty, vivacity, health, and 
strength, is delicate to the touch. The 
feeble heart cannot propel the thin, scan- 
ty blood with force. Must we lose her 
while yet in her teens? Companions and 
friends gather around with words of cheer 
and consolation, and depart with moist- 
ened eyes and silent steps. Must we lose 
her? No! Thereis relief! We can stay 
this destroyer of our happiness, and not 


i. 


3 


e 





--»-The General Baptists of England have suffer the loss of so bright a gem. Some- 


Ist held their annual association at Notting- 





. . . “AsTI desire to speak without re- 
straint, I will state that no member of my 
family or of my mercantile firm has, either 
directly or indirectly, any interest in the 
North Pacific Railroad, or its branches, or 
lands, or in the country which it is likely 
to open up. Being somewhat familiar 
with the subject, I am now free to state that 
I know of no modern enterprise so import- 
ant to this country as the North Pacific 
Railroad. I do not refer to the road as a 
continuance of the great natural highway 
through the northern lakes; or of its im- 
portance in developing the mineral and 
agricultural resources of a vast country, 
otherwise valueless; or of its value as a 
highway to the territories on the north- 
western extremity of this country, great 
as these are. I desire now to consider 
this railway as a military necessity, ena- 
bling the War Department to bring the 
lawless Indians of the North into subjec- 
tion, and thus to aid effectively the relig- 
ious bodies charged with bringing Chris- 
tian civilization to bear upon the Northern 
Indians. This gives the road a national 
importance, and should induce all who 
will be assisted by it in the great work of 
civilizing the aborigines to aid in re- 
moving difficulties which may other- 
wise retard its progress. ee 
was appealed to, in regard to this road, in 
councils and in private conferences with 
Indians, to whom I promised that the 








1214, and the senior member of the bar of Hampshire 
County. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Dr. E. P. Miller's 
HOME OF HEALTH, 


41 West 26th St., New York City. 
Pleasant rooms, excellent board, in 9 first-class loca- 
tion, at much less than_hotel prices, for transient or 
permanent boarders. Turkish Baths, Electric Baths, 
Movement Cure, and Lifting Cure in the establishment. 
Horace Wats: 


A Great Offer. «i Siesiwar NY. 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODE- 
ONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING 


THIS MONTH, or will takeasmal portion cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly or quarterly installments. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 
TRU ST F UNDS. 


THE 


MIDLAND PACIFIC RAILWAY 




















subject should receive consideration. 

“ Speaking with Indians as their friend, 
without being connected with the Govern- 
ment or the road, I assured them that 
nothing could prevent its completion, 
unless it was a power that could hinder 
the sun from shining or the clouds from 
giving rain. I told them that their Great 
Father in Washington had not power 
enough to prevent the railroad from being 
made, even if he desired it ; but that I felt 
sure he would not allow any rights of the 
Indians to be trampled upon, as ke was 
their avowed friend. I told them that wise 
men would this season confer with some of 
the Indian tribes on the subject ; and,.if they 
had any just claims, I was confident. that 
such would be properly considered: and 
settled, unless there wae an attempt on 
the part of Indians to resist the Govern- 
ment. The Indians on reservations can, 
to a certain extent, influence those who 
are roving; but the presence of a large 
military power can alone insure peace. 

“ Although the Indian is trained from 
his youth to self-sacrifice, and to stoical 
endurance when in captivity, yet he bas 
quite as much regard for his personal 
safety as any other man. Bringing In- 
dians to Washington who are resistant of 
authority seems to work a mighty change 
in them, as they realize the futility of re- 
sisting the power of the white man. Dr. 
Daniels, in a letter to me, dated the ist 
instant, speaks most encouragingly of the 
pacific infiuenee and civilizing effect of 
their visit upon the Indian chiefs whom he 
lately brought to Washington. If this 
system is extended, the Government can 
get allies that will insure a peaceful con- 
tinuance of the North Pacific Railroad, 
especially as the officers of the road have 
entered into an agreement to befriend In- 
dians, by giving them a preference in fur- 
nishing supplies and in the transportation 
of merchandise.” 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘* Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CHRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 








Tuer Best and Original Tonic of Iron 


color to the blood, the Phosphorus renews 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


This road is entirely completed and in fall operation 
between the Missouri River and Lincoln, the capital 
of the State of Nebraska, and js earning more than all 
its expenses, including interest on its bonds, while its 
traffic is constantty and rapidly inereasing. The line 
has been built wholly by stock subscriptions, and 
among its stockholders are some of the most successful 
railway supporters and financiers im fhe country. The 
cost of the road, with its Franchises, Real-Estate, Equip- 
ments, Telegraph Lines, etc., has been $43,333 per mile, 
while the mortgage ow itis but $18,333, making the 
company’s securities safe beyond contingency. 

The Midland Pacific will. connect with the Union 
Pacific on the west, and on the east with direct lines 
to the Atlantic coast amd all intermediate: centers. 
Its location is, therefore, a most important and com- 
manding one, it being the central link of a new trunk 
route, shortening the distance to: the Pacific by 147 
miles, Asa local enterprise, the Midland Pacific is 
invaluable, It traverses a fertile tract ofcountry,.one 
ofthe finest agricultural regions’ in the Union; and is 
the main feeder for a rapidly increasing population. 
We have examined personally this entire enterprise, 
and recognize its importance and value, and con- 
fidently recommend its bonds to investors. 

During the past few years we have negotiated. a large 
number of railway loans, and there is not one of these 
roads whose property does not exceed in value by 100 
per cent. the amount of its first mortgage bonds. 
Present price of Midland Pacifics, 90 and accrued in- 
terest. Bonds may be registered without charge, and 
sil marketable securities taken in exchange at. full 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


Composite 
IRON WORKS 60. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT 





“Composite Chilled Irom Work,” 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, Etc. 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK, 


FOR BANK-COUNTER AND JFFICE RAILINGS, 
LAWN, COTTAGE, AND FARM FENCES, 


ALso 
VASES, FOUNTAINS, STATUARY, STABLE FIT- 
TINGS, LAMP-POSTS, Etc. 
109 MERCER ST., NEAR PRINCE ST., NEW YORK. 





Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gm: 
urge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. Rad- 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, e er, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Prspepels, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of 
he Bowels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Inter- 
nal Viscera, Warranted to effect a positive cure. 
rely Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or 
deleterious Cr ae Bout iting f 
serve ‘olowing symptoms resul rom 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Bloodin 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
st of Food, Faliness or Weight in the Stomach, 
ctations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit o' 
the Stomach, Swimming of the Héad, Hurried and 
Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or eosucasey Sensations when in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the 5 t, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the 
Et. oper Limbs, and sudden Flushes of Heat, Burn- 
few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the sys- 
tem from all the above Dames disorders, Price, 25 


Box. 4 
Send one letter- 


Warren &t., New 
will be sent you 


SIMILIA 
SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 


‘ HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 





= 


DRUGG 
AND TRUE.” 
stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
York Inf tion worth th a: 








experience, an 
—KEfiictent and Reliable. 
ted to 





















Nos. Cures. Cents. 
_ 2 Congestion, Inflammntions.. 2% 
= <= ‘oyms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.. 25 
s = § FiageColic or teething of Infants.. 25 
a = tHe cen, Of Children or Adults. 

5, ‘ Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic... 

e % Cho lera-Morbus, Vomiting... 

7 %“ Cougks, Colds, Bronchitis....... 

8 “* Neuralgia. Toothache. Faceache.... 

9, +“ Henda: ay Sick Headache, Vertigo. 

” Fi Dyspepsia, Bilious Stoma . 

q 
a 
wu eum, F 
5, “ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains..... 

16, ‘ Feverand Ague, Chill Fever,Agues, 

It, Piles, blind or bleeding..........-.-- 

1% 6 Iphthalnryy,. and sore or weak Eyes,. 

1% “ Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza, 

. © Whooping-Cough, violent coughs, 
21, “ Asthma, Oppressed Breathing.. ....- 
2, “ Ear Discharges, impaired hearizg,. 
23, “ Scrofala, enlarged glands, Swellings. 

% “ General Debility, p hyaica weakness, 

S © ropey and scanty retions........ 

2%, “ Sea-Sickness sickness from riding. 

27, “ Kidney-Disense, Gravel.......-...- 

2%, =“ Nervous Debility, Seminal Emis- 

sions, involuntary Discharges..... 10 
Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of Pow- 
der, very necessary in serioustases. .5 00 

29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker.............-- . 

» “ Urin 7 eakness , wetting bed.. 

31, “ Painful Periods, with Spas: . 

x pA Guserings at chan ge PM aR 

e} Spasms, St. ke 
4 Diphtheria » ulcerated sore throat., 50 


FAMILY CASES 


S, 
Specifics for all 
both for Curing and for Pree 

ventive treatment, in vials and 

POCKEL CASEE........ceceeseeceeceoeeeees $2 to $5 
ss POND’S EXTRACT, 

Cures Bavap, Bruises, Lameness. Sore- 
ness, Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Lume 
mxo, Piles, Boils, Stings, Sore Eyes, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, Stomach, or 
of Piles ; Corns, Ulcers, Old Sores. 

50 cts. ; Pints, $1.50; 


€# These Remedies, except POND'S ESTRACT, 
by the case or single box, are sent to any part of 
theguantty: by mail or express, free of charge, on 
receipt of the price. Address, 
umphreys’ Specific 
Homeopathic Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
FOR SAT.E RV ATT, DRUGGISTS. 
Branch Store, No. 817 Broapwary. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 





John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wa! st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US. PASS THROUGH 


with its gloomy attendants, low spirits, 
depression, invol ry issi loss of 
semen, spermatorrhea, less of power, 
dizzy-head, loss of memory, and threat. 
ened i and rbecility, find a soy= 
ereign cure in HUMPHREYS’ HOMEO. 
PATHIC SPECIFIC Nw TWENTY. 
EIGHT. Composed of the most valuable, mild, and 
potent Curatives, they strike at once at the root of the 
matter, tone up the system, arrest the disch and 








SECUR 


Government Bonds, 


Southwesfern 


terest. Further aud full 


FINANCIAL AGENTS 09 


Paying 60 Per Cent. more Income than 


and 9 1-2 Per 


Cent. on the Investment. 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND GOLD 
BONDS OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 


Railway 


of Indiana. 


THEY BEAR 


8 PER CENT. GOLD, 


Interest payable quarterly in New Yerk, 
free of Government tax, and are Coupon 
and Registered. Price 95 and accrued in- 


particulars, with 


Pamphlets and Maps. furnished by us on 
personal or written application. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 Pine Street, New York, 


THE COMPANY. 





chises. 
tis also recorded that the “faith and 
credit of the state are solemnly ard irre- 


ably pledged f 
seeseclen af the 


each andevery Bo 


are negotiable at anytime on 

Exchange, as may be observed 
quotations. 

The bonds are of the denomin 
payable to bearer, and therefore 


ompany in New 


or the 
ARKANSAS CENTRAL 


Maps, Pai 
lars of this 
above. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
OVER 10 PER CENT. INCOME. 
ARKANSAS STATE LOAN. 


A LEMITED NUMBER O¥FERED AT 
70 Cents and Accrued interest. 


These bonds were issued under act of the legislature 


nsas Central 


pose Kal ; 
Railway,” in accordance with Section €of the Censtitu- 


vides as fol- 


and re- 


for the payment 
principal and interest of 
ac’ ° 

Every possible safeguard surround them to eeerecs 


the holder.from the danger of corruption and fraud. 
Unlike ordinary railway bonds, those now offered 


the New York Stock 
from the daily stock 


ation of $1,000 each, 
negotiable by simple 


delivery. The interest coupons attached to each bond 
are payable semi-annually, at the office of the Union 
York, by the Treasurer of the 
state on the fst day of October and April in each year, 
until the principal of the bonds is redeemed at par in 
1898, Address 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wall St.. New York, 


RAILWAY CO., 


No. 32 Pine St., New York. 
lets, and Circulars giving full particu- 
joan can be had on t to. the 


{dent ; Shepherd Knap 


New York, Paitapetpaia, Wasuingron. 


_ FURNITURE. © 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 
DINING-ROOM, HALL, AND 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 


New and elegant styles, excellent workmanship, fine 
or medium qualities, to suit the wants of the trade, 
Goods carefully packed for shipping. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL 


Railway Company’s First Mortgage 
Land-Grant Sinking-Fund 7 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, at 90 and Accrued In- 








ND 


FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened a new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





Special attention given to the 
following named Stocks 
and Bonds: 





terest in Currency, age es. about 
Nine Per Cent. on the investment. 
William E. Dodge, of New York, Presi- 
and William 
Walter Phelps, Trustees tor Bond- 
holders. A Sinking Fund of Two Per 
Cent. of the Earnings and al¥ Sales of 
Lands devoted to Redemptiow of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in 
Gold at the National City Bank, New 
York. We confidently assure investors 
that these Bonds are in every respect 
first-class, and we recommend them 
as am entirely safe investment. All 
securities taken at Board prices im ex- 
change. Circulars and information 
may be obtained at our office. 


Johin J. Cisco & Son, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
SARVEY FISE 4. 8, HATCH. 

We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, and receive 
the Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and 
others, subject to check at 
sight, and allow interest on 
daily balances. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No.5 Naesau Street New York. 











BanginG House or HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and the Continent. 

Commercial Credits for use in Europe, South Amer- 
ica, East and West Indies, China, and Japan. 

Circular Notes and Travelers’ Credits available in 
all parts of the world. 

Also ee saere sane of Money on Europe, Ha- 
vana, and California. 


Deposit accounts received, bearing interest and sub- 


ject to check at sight. 


Certificates of Deposit issued and Collections made. 
State, City, and Railroad Loans negotiated. 


CLEWS, HABICHT & CO., 
11 Otp Broap Street, Lonpoy, 








CAYUGA LAKE 


of the State,’ its local t 





impart vigor and energy, life and vitality to the entire 
man, They have cured thonsands ef cases, Price, $5 per 
package of five boxes and a large $2 vial, which is 
very important in obstinate or old cases, or $1 per 
singlebox. Sold by ALL Drugzists, and sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address HUMPHREYS’ SPE- 





e bonds as a safe 


ne . 
From our knowledge cot this enterprise, and after th 


RAILROAD. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Seven Per Cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


GOLD BONDS. 


‘ ‘CRUED_ INTEREST IN CURRENCY. 
THT ry YEARS TO BUN AN? ISSUED FOR $20,000 


greatest source of revenue will be from its COAL busi- 


st of 
the 
confidently 


ter of the distance or 

ushed with great vigor, so that it is expected to h: 
coal trains runn t 
most thorou investigation, 


we most 


investment. e offer 


for the present the Bonds at 90 aad accrued interest 
in currenc: 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


10 WALL STREET. 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 


Eastern Capital. 


MONEY LOANED 
o. 


Im proved Farms. 


Ten per cent. Interest (clear from all expenses) paid 
wherever desired, 

E. SANFORD, 
tn Attorney and Solicitor. 
References given to prominent persons in any large 

city in the Union. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 





¥. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
STATE BONDS, 
CITY BONDS, 
COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


We buy and sell 


Albany 6s.. 
Cincinnati 4s and 7s. 

- % and 7-30s. 
Chicago 68 and 7s. 
Cleveland 6s and 7%. 
Elizabeth, N. J., 7s. 
Jersey City, N. J. 7s. 
Hartford 63. 
Kansas Pacific R. R. 6s and 7%. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 7-30s. 
California ‘ = = 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R., gold 7s. 
Danville, Urbane, and Bloomington 7s. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Westerns Ta. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R: R. 7s. 
New Jersey Midland 7s. 
Houston and Texas Central 7s. 
St. Louis City and County bonds. 
Ulster County, N. Y., 7s. 
Greene ‘“ ae 
Richmond County, N. Y., 7%. 
Lake Superior and Miss. R. R. 7. 
Georgia R. R. 7s. 
Rome and Watertown R. R. 76. 
Denver Pacific R. R. 7s. 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Mo. R..R. 7%. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7s. 
Mississippi Centrai R. R., Ist and 2d mort- 


gage. 
Mobile and Ohio R. R. 8s. 
Montgomery and Etfaula R. R. 8s. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 68, gold. 
Louisville and Nashville 7s. 
Dayton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 


left for immediate sale. 


bought on margins. 


whatever for commission. 


ject to sight draft without 
notice, and 5 per cent. interest allowed. 
Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 
Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Ex- 
ecutors, and others who seek reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 
will have special and prompt attention 
given them. 

(Se Buyers or Sellers of Stocks or Bonds 











10 WALL STREET, 
BANKERS, 


Agents for Sale of Canada South- 




















information 9 


Readers of this advertisement who ad- 
dress us are particularly requested to say 
that they were prompted so to do by read- 
ing said advertisement in THE INDEPEND- 


Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments | 


Bids made to the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales of 
Gola and Government purchases of Bonds. 

All Railroad Bonds offered on the mar- 
ket will always be sold at the advertised 
subscription price, without any charge 


Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
previous 


should write to UTLEY & BOWEN for 


itely larger income. 

THE GLOBE COMPANY own a valuable and ex- 
tensive mining property, which has an actual, visible 
existence, most eligibly located for convenient and 
economical development and working. the title to 
which is indisputable. In fact, the MINES of thie 
Company are unsurpassed by any on the Pacific Coast, 

The Company have been successful in opening their 
mines by tunnel! avd shaft, and have, in addition to 
their other developments, opened up an extreme! 
rich and extensive vein of high grade COPPER OK! 
carrying from 

2S TO 34 PER CENT. OF COPPER, 
irrespective of the Silver combined therewith. 

This grand copper development establishes and tn- 
sures the perfect success of this enterprise, especially 
in a pecuniary point of view. and demonstrates the 
ents safety and extreme profitableness of an invest- 
ment. 

The Company invite the attention of che public 
to the following points: 

. For their COPPER ORE the Company have two 
cash markets af the mine for all that can be produced. 

‘irst, for sale for manufacture into SULPHATE OF 
COPPER—commonly called Bluestone—a chemical in- 
dispensable in e amalgamation of silver ores, and 
which is used in enormous and increasing quantities, 
the price paid for the ore ranging from $36 to 368 
ingold pertun. Second, for sale and shipment to 
the various reduction and smelting works in Europe 
and the Atlantic States, the price paid for this purpose 
averaging $100 in gold per tun. 

The demand for this COPPER ORE is steady, in- 
creasing, and permanent, yielding double the profits of 
an average silver mine, andin this respect we have 
what ia generally regariled as something better 
than an ordinary silver mine, 

SULPHATE OF COPPER (or Bluestone) is worth 
$300 in gold per tun, TWO-THIRDS OF WHICH 
18 CLEAR PROFIT, and is readily manufactured from 
the raw ore, 

Within ninety days after openingun this coppervein, 
80 as to get room to employ a large force of miners, the 
Company will be able to ship 50 TUNS of this copper 
ore per day, which pioduetloes within twelve mont! 
will not be less than 2460 tuns per day. The expense 
of mining will net exceed $5 per tun, 

he legitimate business operation of the Company 
will be comprised under three distinct heads, insuring 
three distinct sources of revenue, each of which ins 
sures large profits, while combined they will enable 
dividends to be paid which cannot fail to be eminently 
satisfactory. They are: 

1. Sales of Copper Ore. 

2. Manufacture and sale of Bluestone. 

3. Reduction af Silver Ores. 

The 1 leap Lf ey of the eeee tlie first 
year after operations have commenced cannot’be | 
than $500,000, insuring a dividend of over ie 

25 PER CENT. PER ANNUM IN GOLD. 


That this Company presents a grand opportunity for 
asafe and legitimate bu;iness investment, and one 
which will produce a larger income than any other, 
cannot by any reasonable person be denied. Bu 


CAPITAL IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAD 


to carry forward, perfect, complete, and establish, om 
a dividend-paying basis, an enterprise such as this; 
and but a moderate amount is required by the Com- 
pany to complete the enterprise and start it into per. 
manent and profitable operation 

The Company ask the public for $25,000, balance 
of capital, to raise which 5,000 SHARES of their 
Capital Stock are offered for subscription at ¢5 PER 
SHARE. 


For pamphlet and circulars, containing full informa- 
tion, address the President of the Company, 


J. WINCHESTER, 
P..6. Box 2430. 36 JOHN ST.,N. ¥. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


ISSUED BY 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY: CO., 


AND GUARANTEED EY. 
NEW YORK MIDLAND. 
The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT 


LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. Ita 
bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They are 











Money advaced onn Stocks and Bonds | gyarantTEeEp. Itisa home road, running DIRECT 


FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, assured of a 
large business and a finefuture. THIS BOND OFFERS 
| AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL THE OTHER MID- 
LAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, IN THAT, WITH 
EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS LESS IN PRICE, 
We commend it to investors. 
For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0., 


NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a variety cf choice bonds to.supply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the market at 


subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and raHroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, .& D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 











J. H. WILSON, | EDW. F. WINSLOW, 
Late “Maj.-Gen’l U.S. A. | Pres't St. L. &3.E. Ry. Ga 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


‘pa? .70 William St., New York. 
OFFICES} 966 South 4th Si. St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILWAYS. 


port upon, Construct, and Manage Railways; Con- 
tract for Steel and Iron Rails, Locomotives, Cars, an 
all kinds of Railway Plant; negotiate Railway Loans 
and Securities, and sell City, Town, and County Bonds 
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“BOUNCING BET.” 
BY EMILY E. FORD. 


A FLOWER is*oftentimes a link 
»Twixt what we see and what we think, 
That fluffy flower of dainty pink, 


Called ‘Bouncing Bet,”? may symbol be, 
When wrapt well round with imagery, 
Of wild revolt and license free. 


When first my childhood’s eyes it met, 
By rude stone-wall profusely set, 
Jasked: ‘Pray, who was ‘ Bouncing Bet’ ?” 


No one could tell me; yet this name, 
Unknown to friends, unknown to fame, 
Enshrined within my heart, became 


A synonym for some wild girl— 
Large hearted, careless ehild, in whirl 
Of noisy fun her days swift twirl. 


She ran the street and climbed the fence, 
Within her frame life pulsed intense, 
Joy half obscured her native sense. 


She flew with racket to the wood, 
She hunted up the thrushes’ brood, 
Nor ever fell on serious mood. 


For vigorous instincts on her crowd, 
Her voice was clearand strong and loud; 
If she had been a little proud, 


A little shy, her nature fine 
Less blazing to the eye would shine, 
And clearer show forth its design. 


But all her being was a flame 
Of riot, and unwearied blame 
Met every action as it came. 


If some good matron, mother, wife, 
Her heart with thoughtful love all rife, 
With tender hand had touched her life; 


If wholesome, sympathetic praise 
Had met her hearty, generous ways, 
And sometimes gladdened her rude days ; 


She might have turned this current flect 
Of life, which wantoned on the street 
In rivulets more swift than sweet, 


To channels which, beneficent, 
Great wealth of growth to verdure lent, 
And her exuberance found content. 


No more with hard, cold folk at strife ; 
No more at war with grave, wise wife ; 
A treasure-house might prove her life. 


And so, with this coarse, common weed, 
Its strength and fragrance for it plead. 
Could culture ripen better seed ? 


This wild and ever-roving flower, 
Which hardy fights conditions sour, 
With straggling growth and reckless power, 


&till blooming early, blooming late, 
By village road and farmyard gate ; 
This changeling spurned meet better fate? 


If its rank growth it would condense, 
And stay within the garden fence, 

Some undeveloped excellence 

Within its petals might be set; 

And in new grace we might forget 

Its slighting nickname, ‘ Bouncing Bet.” 





been composed of white and colored 
thus: 

IMdiam..ceccccsccecccrsccecccsececee 
RBINO Sos cvonccccscapeoraenerses. Oree™ 
Black or Colored......sssesceeeeee 4,830,106 
White race.......ececcseee sees cee +19, 656,065 

The Indian people enumerated are only 
such as were permanently settled within 
the states and territories’ and could be put 
in the census. 

The whole population of the United 
States in 1870 being 88,558,371, it follows 
that 13,978,115 of the people of the United 
States were either immigrants from Eu- 
rope or descendants from immigrants 
born in this country. The proportion be- 
tween these we have exact, for the census 
tables give us the number born in Europe, 
thus: 


American people in 1870 born in Europe...---- 5,556,546 
American people in 1870 born in America of 
foreign parents........0.+eeeesececeeecteeroess 8,421,629 


The census tables make about 1,000,000 
more than this born of foreign parents; 
but I believe this estimate, derived from 
the natural growth of the American pop- 
ulation, is more accurate than the census, 
it being so easy to make mistakes as to 
the country of both parents when one 
only is asked. But let us take the census 
as accurate, and we have these results: 
Proportion of bomogencous 

white population derived 

from the population of 1790. 
Proportion of colored native 

PO css nssavnbusnases 
Proportion of foreign-born 

population....... 
Proportion of native-born from 

foreign parents...........00 
It will thus be seen that the 

proportion of native-born 

people descended from the 

population of 1790 is........ 

Native-born of all kinds....... 
Foreign-born........0.ccceccee 

From this exact statement it appears that 
there is not the least fear that this country 
can be controlled by foreign influences, 
derived from immigration. The propor- 
tion of immigration is not now near so 
great as it was fifteen years ago ; and there 
is no probability that it will ever reach as 
high a ratio as it then had. If we sup- 
pose that all the foreign-born and all the 
children of foreign-born were capable of 
professing the principles or policy of 
foreign countries, still the whole of thom 
would be but 38 per cent., to 62 per cent. 
thoroughly American. But it is within 
bounds to say that full half the native- 
born of foreign parents are as completely 
Americanized as any of the people. In any 
event, the above table shows that full 
75 per cent. of the whole American pop- 
ulation are really American. 

Having ascertained this fact, let us 
now inguire into what races the immigra- 
tion to this country has been divided and 
with what religion they come. Both 
these questions can be accurately an- 
swered, and both are interesting. 

First we have the nationalities of the 
Soreign born now in the country, which are 
as follows: 


25,831 





49 per cent. 








THE ADVANCE OF POPULATION 
IN REGARD 10 RACE AND CLIMATE. 


MANSFIELD, LL.D. 


SEVERAL interesting articles have been 
written in recard to the growth and center 
of population in the United States. Quite 
as interesting and a more instructive view 
Is that which considers population in 
regard to raccs and climate. Up to the 
census of 1790 the people of the United 
States were in a great degree homo- 
gencous, excepting only the distinction’ 
between the white and black races. At 
that time there was very little mixture of 
the Celtic (Irish) clement; and there had 
been very little immigration of Germans, 
except in the single State of Pennsylvania. 
The Latin element (French and Spanish) 
was scarcely perceptible. Louisiana had 
not then been acquired. The ‘‘ Anglo- 
American” was so entirely predominant 
that the white race may at that time be 
called homogeneous. The census of 1790 
may, therefore, be taken as a fair starting- 
point from which to measure the growth 
of the respective races which now make 
up the composite people of this country, 
and the lines and velocity of their present 
movement. In the first place, we look 
at what may be called the prophetic 
ideas of the last generation. In 1828 
William Darby (a man of learning and 
broad views) published his “ View of the 
United States,’ in which he treated 
geography as a moral as well as physical 
science. In this he gave an estimate of 
population in this country until 1940, and 
it is singular how nearly accurate he was 
up to 1860. The only great error he made 
‘was in the colored race, by putting the 
ratio of its growth the same with that of 
the whites; while, in fact, the colored 
race increases by natural growth only, 
while the white race increases by that and 
immigration also. When we consider that 
for twenty years immigration has been 
at the rate of 200,000 per annum, we can 
see what a vast element that bas been in 
the white race. The following is a com- 
parison between Darby’s estimate and 
what actually happened for the year 
1860: 


BY E. D. 





White Black 
Race. Race. Total, 
27,207,590 7,860,118 35,167, 708 
26,708,425 4,427,067 31,133,492 


Darby's ‘* View”’ (in 1828). 
Census of 1860.........+++. 
Differences... 601,165 3,433,051 4,034,216 


Here we sce that almost the entire dif- 
ference is found in the colored race. It 
may be said that the colored race did not 


England ......... iteeakwes 
Scotland 


Great Britain total...... 
Germany 
France 


211,578 
180,646 


Other countries of Europe.. 
British America.......... 
SRNR ccikacenanek 

All other countries,....... 


Aggregate foreign born..... ”.5,556 556,546 546 

Looking into the details of annual im- 
migration we find that itis only in the 
last few years that the Scandinavian or 
northern immig¢ration has become exten- 
sive. Adding the Danish immigration to 
that of Sweden, we firfd that there are 
now 250,000 Scandinavians born in this 
country. Dividing the above total into 
the three ethnological families as now 
classified—the Celtic, the Tutonie, Scan- 
dinavian, and English—we have this 
result: 

Celtic (Irish and French)..........1,972,181 
Teutonic (German and Swiss).....,..1,765,688 
Scandinavian (Swedes, Danes, and 
Norwegians)....... 
English 
This is exclusive of British America, 
which will be divided in nearly the same 
proportion. Of course, in such a general” 
ization there will be some exceptions: 
For example, there are some Scotch and 
Welsh who are Celts ; but the above class- 
ification is near enough to the truth to 
give a general view of the races immigrat- 
ing to the United States. There are two 
other exceptions, however, which it is 
well to note. There are 60,000 Pagan 
Chinese, and 40,000 Bohemians, who are 
probably of the Sclavonic race. As yet, 
the Sclavons (chiefly Russians and Poles) 
have migrated very little to America, 

The next question is, With what religion 
do they come? This is a very interesting 
question, and not very difficult to answer. 
We know almost exactly the proportion of 
religionists in the nations whence they 
come; we have the statistics of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, of the Mormon, 
and of the Chinese. With these elements 
we can approximate very nearly the true 
proportions of religions among immi 
grants. First, we know that full nine 
tenths, perhaps more, of the Celtic race 
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increase as fast as the whites naturally, 
because of their ill condition in a state of 
slavery. This is in some measure true. 
But the great reason is that there was a 
large immigration of whites and none of 
blacks. If the increase of the colored 

race be examined, it will be seen that it is, 

gj round numbers, full 26 per cent. decen- 

nially, and that is fully up to the natural 

increase of the human family in the pres- 

ent state of civilization. In one word, we 

find that, entirely independent of immigra- 

tion, the natural healthy growth of the 

American people is about 26 per cent. per 

annum. Supposing that all the immigra- 

tion from Europe should cease, the popu- 

lation of the United States in 1900 will be 

77,490,754, divided between the two races 
thus: 

Whites in 1900............ 

Colored race 11,140,492 
This will be the result by the simple 

law of natural increase. But in all prob- 
ability the white race will be increased by 
an average immigration of 200,000 per an- 
num. This will not merely amount to 
the immigration, but to the increase repre- 
sented; so that, on the whole, the popula- 
tion of 1900 will be 85,000,000, of which 
11,500,000 will be black—or, as we say, 
** colored”—being the ‘‘ Africo-Amertcan” 
race. IfI were disposed to look at this 
in a moral and religious point of view, I 
should find much in these facts to com- 
ment upon. We have given these 
“* Africo-Americans” the right to vote. 
Shall they be a mere ignorant mass 
thrown into the ballot-box, without 
knowledge and without religion ; ; or shall 
they be instructed and enlightened by 
Christian benevolence and beneficence ? 
Tleave that with the readers of Tie In- 
DEPENDENT, only saving that on the so- 
tution of that problem depends much 
of the future success and prosperity of 
our beloved country. 

Let us, now, take the unit of Anglo- 
American Population, as ascertained by 
the census of 1790, and see what it would 
have been in 1870 if there hed been no 
immigration since 1790: 





are Roman Catholics; that fully nine- 
tenths of English, Scotch, and Welsh are 
Protestants; that all the Scandinavians 
are Protestants; and that about 40 per 
cent. of Germans and Swiss are Catholics. 
In addition to this, one-third of the immi* 
grants from British America (chiefly 
Irish) are Catholics. Then, taking the 
above tables, we have this result: 


Protestant. 
OOGC. osivcesis paewniees 

Teutonic 
Scandanavian 


English 


British America........ 

ee a 2,722,423 
This gives 47 per cent. of the whole im- 
migration to Protestants and 53 per cent. 
to Roman Catholics. Taking our estimate 
above (derived from authentic data) of 
14,000,000 in the United States, either for- 
eign born or descendants of foreign born 
parents, and on the hypothesis that the 
descendants have remained of the same 
faith with their ancestors, there should be 
in the United States 7,420,000 Roman 
Catholics. Now the Oatholics do not 
claim any such number. In ‘‘ Sadlier’s 
Catholic Directory” there is a rewrn of 
the Catholic population in thirty-seven 
dioceses, which gives in those 2,777,000. 
Adding the other twenty-five dioceses in 
the same proportion, and there are, on 
this basis, 4,668,852 Roman Catholics 
in this country. The estimates of 
thé bishops and priests are no 
doubt, full high enough. Allowing some- 
thing for recent additions, and we cannot 
make out tae Roman Catholics in this 
country to be more than 5,000,000; but, 
according to our authentic data, counting 
all the descendants of Catholics, aud there 
should be 7,420,000. What has become of 
more than (2,000,000) two million of 
them? The Catholic priests and our 
knowledge of the true state of Europe go 
far to explain this fact. (1.) Some of the 
more intelligent Catholic priests have 
stated and lamented the fact that, in com- 
ing to anew country, numbers of the 
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Catholics have been lest out of the Church, 
either going to Protestant churches or to 
| none; and that tens of thousands of their 
* | children, by going to public schools or 
| none, have become Protestant. (2.) It is 
well known that a large part of Germany 





is comparatively infidel; and, therefore, 
the Catholics, as well as Protestants, 
have lost large numbers from this cause. 
(3.) The number of conversions to Pro- 
testantism is much larger than is generally 
supposed. The Roman Catholics boast 
largely of some distinguished converts ; 
but numbers of unknown people (Catho- 
lics) are entering the Protestant churches 
whom it is not sound policy, even if it 
could be done, to name. In these several 
ways the Roman Catholic Church has 
fewer people in this country than the sta - 
tistics of the original people would give it. 





PEN-JOTTINGS: IN LONDON. 


BY THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Amonc the many things that have in- 
terested me during the past weck, let me 
jot down a few that may most interest my 
“constituents” of THe INDEPENDENT- 
Last Sunday I heard the most popular of 
the Presbyterian pastors in London—the 
Rey. Donald Fraser, of ‘‘ Marylebone 


near Edgeware Road, and it has a narrow 
neck upon the street like a bottle, In 
case of a fire-alarm, one might about as well 
be locked in the Bride of Lammermoor’s 





chest. Mr. Fraser is a bold, dashing 
speaker, who pours out his strong, manly 
thought with intense vehemence. His 
congregation sing bymnsas well as the 
aucient version of the Psalms. The 
house was full; and they soon intend to 
pull down and build greater. In the 
afternoon I went over to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Sunday-school. It has seven or eight 
hundred children—all in a large, dark 
basement, with no carpets on the floor, 
(It is strange that so many of the church- 
edifices, even of the higher grade, in 
Great Britain are wholly devoid of car- 
pets.) A young man was addressing the 
children as entered. If Ralph Wells or 
John Wanamaker were over here, they 
could teach these folk “a thing or two” 
about running a Sabbath school. The 
most remarkable portion of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
school is the immense female Bible class, 
taught by Mrs. Lavinia Harkness. It en- 
rolls nine hundred, and there is an aver- 
age attendance of five hundred. Many of 
these are married. Some bring their 
babies with them. Mrs. H. finishes her 
Bible study with a simple sermon, or ex- 
hortation, somewhat after the style of my 
friend, Miss Smiley. I observed several 
gentlemen present. If my Brooklyn co- 
presbyters were in authority there, they 
would either clear out the men or silence 
the woman. For my own part, I thought 
that good Mrs. Harkness’s solemn appeals 
to the unconverted were about the most 

tender and faithful I haye heard yet in 
London. She could teach half the lord- 

bishops (and Dean Stanley “to boot”) 
how to preach Christ. 

In the evening I preached to Brother 
Newman Hall’s great congregation, in 
Surrey Chapel. I noticed my Brooklyn 
neighbor, Mr. A. S. Barnes, in the aud- 
ience. Mr. Hallis outworking any man 
in England. He preaches, on an average, 
six times per week. He addresses a great, 
mixed audience in fashionable St. James 
Hall every Sabbath afternoon. He is su- 
perintending the erection of a new edifice 
for his ‘‘ Surrey” flock, and raising all the 


money. He has two temperance meetings 
each week. His people sustain tweaty- 
five mission Sunday-schools, and have 
over 5,000 children (generally of the 
poorest) under their Gospel teaching, 
Brother Hall is constantly on the plat- 
form and at the press; and yet he found 
time to run off with me this week to the 
west of England, where we enjoyed a 
row of forty miles ina small boat down 


the exquisite River Wye. But to travel 
with Newman Hall is about like tethering 
one’s self to a locomotive. 

Last Monday there was a royal proces- 
sion into the East End of London—into 
Old London—into Defoe’s and Dickens’s 
London—among the crowded poor that 
swarm around Bethnal Green. A new 
museum has been built in that humble 
quarter, and their Royal Highnesses, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, rode thither 
“in state” to open it. I got a place in the 
balcony of the noble new building of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (on new 
Victoria street), to see the show. The 
Burmese ambassadors, the lord-bishop 
of London, and our American ambassa- 
dor, with his blue liveries, all drove by in 
advance. Soon came up the regal proces- 
sion, with the superb mounted “ Life 
Guards,” in flashing helmets and scarlet 
uniforms. Then came four ‘ ginger- 
bread” carriages, filled with noble lords 
in the capacity of ‘‘ Grooms of the Stole,” 
‘Equerrics in Waiting,” and ‘* Masters 
of the Buckhounds,” etc., ete. Then, amid 
the shouts of the populace, rode by the 
Prince and the Princess, in a gorgeous 
carriage. The Princess wore pink, but of 
its material I wot not. I cannot satisfy 
the curiosity of my lady readers 
as to whether it was pink silk or 
satin, or some other fabrics, such as 
“the Gentiles seek.” The Princess has a 
slight and graceful figure, and a very 
American face (which means a very pretty 
one). By her sidesat avery stout and bald 
young man, who is the presumptive heir 
to the British throne. He may be a future 
king; but, if he wants to be looked at, he 
had better not always be so close to the 
very fascinating young woman who sat 
beside him. A great deal is said about the 
Prince’s character and conduct, especially 
during his late visit to frivolous and licen- 
tious Paris. One fhing is certainly true; 
and that is, he is not his father. Prince 
Albert was the truest and noblest man 
that has dwelt in Windsor Palace since 
the days of William of Orange. It isnot 
very creditable to the good taste or kind 
feelings of the heir to the throne that the 
region of London which he visited was as 
strange and new to him as was the Ork- 
neys or the Hebrides. He drives in Hyde 
Park every day; but a visit to the mob- 


ocratic regions of the ‘‘ East End” is so 
rare that the poor denizens of those back 
streets thronged windows and house-tops, 


kke swarms of bees, to greet their future 


sovereign 
Yosuedsy I attended the famous “ Mild- 


may Park Conference,” in the northern 
end of London. This is an annual gather- 
ing of evangelical working Christians of 
all denominations. The master spirit and 
conductor of the conference is the Rey. 
Mr. Pennyfather, a large-hearted clergy- 
man of the Church of England. He is 
one of the earnest, Christ-loving men who 
are determined to do all they can to 
popularize and to evangelize the English 
Establishment. I found the large Mild- 
may Hall (that holds over two thousand) 
thoroughly crowded. The show of white 
neckties indicated the presence of great 
numbers of clergymen. There is no presi- 
dent in the conference, It runs itself. 
Mr. Pennyfather—a tall, handsome, be- 
nignant-looking man—sat on the platform, 
and had a sort of oversight of the pro- 
ceedings, Beside him sat our model lay 
preacher, D. L. Moody, of Chicago. The 
first day’ 8 proceedings of the convention 
was entitled “The Gift Received.” On 
that day statements were made in regard 
to the conversion of “ the masses” and mis- 
sion school work. The second day:s topic 
was “ The Gift Ministered,” and addresses 
were made on the restoration of Israel, 
God’s work in Syria, and other foreign 
missionary operations. George Holland 
spoke on “Gutter Children, and how to 
rescue them.” (He had better come and 
teach New York.) Yesterday the topic was 
“God Glorified.” Addresses were delivered 
on consecration to Christ and the higher 
Christian life, and Brother Moody led in 
fervent prayer for the outpouring of the 








Holy Spirit. The proceedings were inter- 


Church.” He preaches in an old building | 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


of praise and seasons of silent prayer. It 
was a noble meeting, and most refreshing. 
If you can imagine a gathering of our 
“American Board,” and a Fulton-street 
prayer-mecting, and a Methodist camp- 
meeting “for the promotion of holiness” 
all rolled into one, you will have a pretty 
definite idea of the Mildmay Park Confer- 
ence, The earnest spirits were there, and 
the “fire burned.” Who will start such 
a conference in America? 








Literary Department, 


CHOISY.* 

BeroreE adding one more to the cata- 
clysm of novels so steadily poured forth 
by the modern press, it might seem desir- 
able that the author should first assure him- 
self of having something fresh or original 
to present, either in thought, subject, or 
treatment, Nosuch merits are apparent 
in Mr, Story’s Choisy. The story is one of 
the threadbare sort. The hero, Charley 
Wales—an aimless, characterless, good- 
looking ne’er-do-weel, of a very ordinary 
type—after losing his father’s confidence 
by general inefficiency in the banking 
business, is led by his intimate friend, a 
stage-villain, named Huntley, to gamble 
desperately at a fashionable hell, and em- 
bezzle a valuable cheque entrusted to his 
care. Sent by his indignant parent to 
Europe for reformation (!), and com- 
mended by Huntley, who has designs on 
the young man’s cousin and (as yet un- 
declared) fiancee, to the charge of an 
amiable blackguard, called Somers, the 
young man falls under the fascination of a 
beautiful but not very scrupulous woman, 





rected toward culture and refinement. 





Nina Choisy, and a liaison of the usual 
Parisian type is the result. In the pur- 
suance of his plans on Emma’s hand, 
Huntley accompanies the young lady and 
her aunt to Europe, where a chance meet- 
ing reveals to Charley the strength of his 
original affection for his cousin. He 
breaks from his unworthy connection, 
and, by great effort, gets on board the 
steamer in which Huntley and Emma 
(now officially engaged) are going back 
to America. In a night quarrel with 
Huntley on the ship, he is thrown over- 
board by his stronger antagonist, but 
saved by a floating rope, and appears in 
New York, armed with proofs of this and 
sundry other of Huntley’s villainies, to the 
confusion of the wicked lover and the 
entire satisfaction of all the virtuous par- 
ties concerned. Nina, deserted and heart- 
broken, develops into a nondescript sort 
of lionne; and, resisting all further en- 
tanglements of the heart, shines fascinat- 
ing but incomprehensible at Hamburg 
and Baden roulette tables. 

A more unedifying plot it might be 
hard to imagine; nor does the manner re- 
deem the matter. The characters are 
worked up from the cheapest stencil- 
plates of the conventional sensation 
drama. Somers, who loves his young 
friend, yet humbugs him to the top of his 
bent, and Nina, the femme incomprise, 
are, with all their absurdities, the 
most interesting characters of the 
party. The dialogue is lively and some- 
times almost sparkling; but artificial, 
affected, and most natural when most 
slangy. It is, moreover, disfigured by a 
pepper-pot sprinkling of French phrases, 
which reminds one of Mr. Swiveller’s 
tears in his letter of contrition to his aunt. 


There area great many people in Paris 


who talk French, and a good many more, 


doubtless, who talk English; but few, we 
hope, who indulge in the mixed-salad 


style of thing which the author serves up 
as the daily speech of cultivated foreigners 
in the French capital. 

But, if the work were never so well 
done, we should still object stoutly to its 
scene, its descriptions, and its tendency. 
It contains little or no good, sound prin- 
ciple, or wise, vital thought. The hero 
ought, by all natural law, to have gone to 
the dogs; and nothing in his character 
interests the reader to the extent of in- 
spiring the slightest gleam of satisfaction 
at his escape. Whether he comes to grief 
or glory, however, must be profoundly in- 
different to sensible people. If fiction is 
to do anything for us, it must be by nat- 
ural pictures of affection, struggle, aspira- 
tion, and experience on the part of the 
real, vigorous, and significant men and 
women who do the world’s work and get 
the world ahead; not by the pinchbeck 
sorrows of the effete class, which swims 
on the surface or grovels in the depths of 
New York or Parisian corruption. 


*Cuorsy. A Novel. 
James R, Osgood & Co. 


By James P. Story. Boston: 
1872, 





MR. ARNOLD AS BIBLE-EDITOR.* 


Few of the younger English authors 
have done better service for the cause of 
pure culture than Matthew Arnold. He 
has brought to the vexed question of 
Homeric translation an amount Of learn- 
ing and a pitiless accuracy that have done 
much to remove erroneous ideas among 
critics; he has, in a masterly essay, 
directed attention anew to Heinrich Heine; 
and he has written poetry whose only 
fault has been its too artistic elaboration 
and consequent coldness. Furthermore, 
Mr. Arnold has exerted no unimportant 
influence in educational matters ; and his 
efforts in behalf of what is sometimes 
called ‘‘sweetness and light”—that is, 
culture for culture’s sake—have been so 
recent and so earnest that he has been kept 
pretty constantly in the public mind. It 
is, then, with much interest that we turn 
to this new and unexpected biblical essay, 
which, coming as it does from one who is 
above suspicion of sectarianism and prop- 
agandism, is worth more than a similar 
work from the hands of a professed com- 


mentator or clergyman. 


It is refreshing, at a time when not a 


few desire to force our Protestant Bible, 
which is ritually a denominational text- 
book, into,the schools of those who ab 
hor it, to find a man who wishes to choose 
a portion of the Bible, and, having given 
it every advantage of annotation and 
textual criticism, to place it in schools 


as a piece of pure literature. Mr. 
Arnold’s great fear—we had almost 
said his bugbear—is the prevailing 
tendency to multiply and enlarge scientific 
studies, and to exclude the study of litera- 
ture, pure and simple, such as may be 
found in the writings of the best classical 
and modern authors. The great need of 


young learners is not, in Mr. Arnold’s 


view, to be furnished with the latest scien- 
tific theories, but te have their minds di- 
He 
eonsequently turns, in the little volume 


before us, to a portion of the Book of 


Isaiah, which possesses the requisite ex- 


cellences of style and subject; and, hav- 
ing furnished it with a careful and ad- 
mirable preface and many excellent notes, 
he urges its constant use as a school 
reading-book. We 


have, accordingly, 
the singular spectacle of the most con- 


servative clergymen and Mr. Matthew 


Arnold working side by side for the 


popularization of Bible reading, and 


the exclusion, to some extent, of scientific 


studies; the former because they fear that 
scientific investigation will discover in- 


defensible places in the fortress, the 
latter because he considers a mind better 
cultivated by inspiriting and ennobling 
literatures than by the soulless accuracies 
of deliberate philogophizing. And Mr. 
Arnold is right, it seems to us, both in his 
idea and in his method. There is no book 
of aneient or modern times containing 
better poetry, grander flights of imagina- 
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‘railroad construction in the last forty 


tion, closer and more compact reasoning, 
or more delicate and idyllic stories than 
the Bible; while our own English version 
is, despite its faults, a specimen of the 
purest gd best English. With Mr. 
Arnold’s book little fault can be found; 
and while it is not possible or desirable 
that it should find an introduction into 
public education, it is to be hoped that it 
will be given a trial in private schools. 





—We have repeatedly given a word of 
hearty commendation to the scries of 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers ” 
which Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have for 
several months been reprinting, as a well- 
directed effort to bring the choicest writ- 
ings of standing classical authors within 
reach of those who lack the opportunity or 
the inclination to become acquainted with 
the originals. Pliny’s Letters, edited by 
Rey. A. Church and Rev. W. J. Brodribb, 
is the last issue, and one that has an inter- 
est quite of its own kind. Pliny the 
Younger, so called to distinguish him from 
his uncle and adoptive father, the distin- 
guished naturalist, was an accomplished 
man of affairs and of letters, whose char- 
acter and position gave him a wide and 
familiar intercourse with all that was best 
in the society of his time, while the gen- 
tleness and impressibility of his disposi- 
tion render him for us an exceptionally 
excellent representative of the manners 
and spirit of his age. He was born in 
A.D 62, and is lost sight of after A. D. 
107. His life thus falls in the border land 
between ancient and modern times, and 
there is that in the general tone and char- 
acter of bis letters which makes them a 
faithfu) though unconscious reflex of the 
great transition that was going on about 
him.'' At seventeen he witnessed the 
famous eruption of Vesuvius which 
destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and which was also the occasion of his 
uucle’s death. Subsequently he practiced 
his calling as an advocate at Rome; served 
as military tribune in Syria; as questor, 
pretor, consul, and in other high official 
positions at the capital; and, finally, as 
as propretor of Pontus and Bithynia. 
This extended experience of public life, 
added to a varied and elegant culture, 
gives a charm of refinement and original- 
ity to everything that Pliny wrote. His 
letters have accordingly enjoyed a degree 
of popularity that has been secured by no 
other ancient writings, except, perhaps, 
Cicero's letters. The little volume before 
us furnishes a sufficient number of selec- 
tions, with a connecting thread of com- 
ment and narrative, to make up a minia- 
ture picture of the author’s entire carcer 
and surroundings. Itis not quite satis- 
factory, perhaps, to know that Pliny ar- 
ranged and published his own letters. One 
can hardly help imagining that he had his 
prospective public in his eye in the midst 
of his most familiar and private commu- 
nications, after the manner of those who 
platitudinize in private journals for the 
public good. But it is easy to pardon 
whatever faults of this kind may be dis- 
covered in these letters, in consideration 
of the instruction and entertainment they 
afford. The two letters which have had 
the greatest celebrity—that in which the 
younger Pliny describes to a friend the 
manner in which his uncle kept up his 
remarkable if not unparalleled literary 
activity; and the one in which he reports 
to the Emperor Trajan, with a request for 
instructions in the matter, his method of 
dealing with those who were guilty of 
professing Christianity—are given in full 
in the present volume; and with this ref- 
erence we must refer our readers to the 
Letters themselves, 


—It has of late become the fashion, es- 
pecially among those who are in utter 
ignorance of his books, to mention Mr. 
Robert Browning as one of the greatest 
of living poets, if not superior to all 
of his contemporaries. To profess an 


honest dislike of his mysterious verse has 
been held to be an evidence of pitiable in- 


tellectual shallowness; while, upon the 
appearance of any new volume from his 
pen, the public has been gravely informed 
that it “contains passages of rare in- 
sight,” ‘‘deals with the profoundest prob- 
lems of human life,” ‘will repay the 
hours of patient toil which the educated 
few will give it,” etc. There was a time 
when great poets considered straightfor- 
ward simplicity an essential part of great 
poems; and certainly Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, Gray, Spenser, or even 
the artificial Pope, did not lock up their 
thoughts in verse demanding for the dis- 
covery of its meaning hours of patient 
toil and the application of dozens of 
theories and scores of hypotheses. But 
Mr. Browning is nothing if not obscure. 
He has dark thoughts, and, ®ince he specu- 
lates upon lofty themes, deems it neces- 
sary to poetize in a manner not only en- 
tirely incomprehensible to the mass of 
mankind, but to the majority of philoso- 
phers and poets. Mr. Browning is a 
great lyric poet and a profound thinker ; 
but he perpetually falls into the mistake of 
confounding obscurity with strength, and 
insanity for power. In this idea he has 
been strengthened by the enthusiastic and 
cultivated critics who hail hisevery work 
witha fresh outburst of joy. In his last 
book, Fijine at the Fair (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.), can be found all his faultsand several 
of his better qualities. The leading poem, 
as well as ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau,” is turgid and obscure, with strong 
lines here and there, and quotable sen- 
tences at not infrequent intervals, while 
‘Hervé Riel,” which is reprinted at the 
end of the book, is a strong, vigorous, and 
noble lyric, worthy of the author of 
“Evelyn Hope” and “ How tiey Brought 
the Good News.” The volume, ‘‘as a 
whole,” to borrow the language of the in- 
veterate critics, “will add little to the 
reputation of the distinguished author”; 
excepting, we may add, among those who 
will immediately place it on the shelf oc- 
cupied by Browning’s other unread books, 
and join in the usual chorus of praise. 
—The Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States for 1872-3, prepared by 
Henry V. Poor, No. 68 Broadway, New 
York, has just been given to the public. 
The introduction contains a brief history 
of the rise and progress of railroads in 
this country. The body of the work is 
devoted to an exhibition of the present 
condition of each railway corporation, 
including the items of mileage, stocks, 
bonds, cost, traffic, earnings, expenses, 
and date of organization. On all these 
questions of fact the reader, guided by the 
index to the appropriate page, may ina 
few moments gather reliable information 
condition he wishes to study. This vol- 
ume is the fifth in the annual series pub- 
lished by Mr. Poor; and its increased 
size, as compared with the first, indicates 
the rapid growth of railroads in the 
course of the last five years.) The railway 
mileage of this country at the commence- 
ment of this year was 60,852 miles, cost- 
ing in round numbers three billions of 
dollars. The increase of mileage during 
last year was 7,453 miles, costing-about 
two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
dollars. The freight carried on all the 
railroads of the United States during the 
year 1871 is estimated to amount to one 
hundred million tons and to have a gross 
value of fifteen billions of dollars. Here 
is a stupendous business, which has grown 
up since 1830, when there were but 
twenty-three miles of tailway in operation 
in the whole country. The statistics 
given in the introduction of the Manual 
startle one With a species of wonder and 
surprise at the marvelous progress of 


sorry to say, unexpected—frankness; and 


Anglican Church have become so import- 
ant in numbers and influence as to be 
cause for serious concern. He takes up 
in succession 
Romanists, Baptists, Quakers, Unita- 
rians, and Wesleyans, and endeavors 
to describe their fundamental ideas, and 
to discover, if possible, how the Church 


since that time the system of instruction 
which he introduced has met with vary- 

ing fortunes. But the attention of good 
instructors is being called more and more 
to the Kindergarten system of education. 
The most useful elucidation of this sys- 
tem which has of late been published is 
Mrs. Maria H. Kriege’s The Child, its Na- 
ture and Relations (E. Steiger). Mrs. 
Kriege’s book has been written in large 
part as a translation from Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Biilow, an early and devoted friend 


forty years. The appendix to the Man- 
ual, containing a full analysis of the 
debts of the United States and of the sev- 
eral states, is valuable for reference. 


—Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, of Philadelphia, 
has a well-earned reputation as one of the 
most able and upright men in the lower 
house of Congress, and asa foremost ad- 
vocate of that system of national econ- 
omy which its friends call “ protection ” 
and its enemies stigmatize as “restriction.” 
Under the title of Speeches, Addresses, and 
Letters on Industrial and Financial Ques- 
tions (H, ©. Baird) Mr. Kelly has pub- 
lished a collection of his public utterances 
on these subjects since the early part of 
1866, with an introduction, notes, and in- 
dex. They will be found to deal exclu- 
sively with the questions of public policy 
that have arisen since the suppression of 
the Rebellion, and very largely with such 
questions as relate to the revision of a 
system of taxation, the management and 
liquidation of the national debt, and the 
reorganization ofindustry in the Southern 
States. All these subjects are discussed 
from the standpoint of an ardent believer 
in the doctrines of the protective system ; 
and those who dissent from the author's 
opinions will, at least, give him credit for 
industry in the collection and study of facts, 
clearness and vigor of argument, and un- 
doubting sincerity of conviction. The 
speeches make no pretension to literary ex- 
cellence; but they are, nevertheless, better 
in this respect than the average of con- 
gressional eloquence, and are well worthy 
the attention of those who desire to under- 
stand the position of that school of econ- 
omists of which Mr. Kelly is one of the 
ablest representatives. 





—The first series of Mr. Froude’s Short 
Studies on Great Subjects (Scribner & Co.) 
was received with the favor due to his 
reputation as a brilliant and poular his- 
torical essayist, and with something also 
of the curiosity with which the public is 
wont to regard a writer who is known to 
entertain independent opinions, and to 
have no great reserve in expressing them. 
The “second series,” under the same 
title, is a reprint of fifteen essays which 
had already been published in one form or 
another,and at least two of which—the in- 
augural address at the University of St. 
Andrews on education, and the lecture 
on Calvinism, read before the students of 
the same institution—had attracted wide 
and thoughtful attention. The essay on 
“Calvinism,” especially, was rezarded as 
a powerful defense of the fundamental 
principles of that form of Protestantism 
from a quarter whence it was hardly ex- 
pected. Some of the other subjects dis- 
cussed are: ‘‘A Bishop of the XIIth 
Century,” ‘Condition and Prospects of 
Protestantism,” ‘‘ England and Her Colo- 
nies” (two papers), ‘‘ Reciprocal Duties 
of State and Subject,” ‘On Progrcss,” 
“Scientific Method Applied te History.” 
On all these topics the reader may expect 
to find, if not much that is altogether 
new, yet enough that is newly and well 
said to create a pleasant sense of obligation 
to the author, and to the publishers who 


have made them easily and cheaply ac- 
cessible. 


—We have long regarded Mr. Francis 
Calley Burnand as one of the first of mod- 
ern humorists. His “Happy Thoughts” was 
singularly successful in its quaint humor 
and quiet wit, but, above all, inits thor- 
ough naturalness; nor was ‘*‘ More Happy 
Thoughts” a less successful book. Ca- 
zell, Milburd, Boodels, Fridoline, Symper- 
son, Popgood and Grooly, Childers, Poss 
Felmyr, and the delightful Happy 
Thinker himself are among the most 
familiar of our friends. No recent 
books can be read and reread with 
greater satisfaction than these; and, 
if Happy-Thought Hall (Roberts Bros.) 
seems at first less satisfactory than Mr. 
Burnand’s earlier works, it must be re- 


membered that the humor of this excel- 
lent author is of such a kind that it grows 


demands the attention of all educators. 
The book, it may be mentioned, is pub- 
lished at a singularly low price. 


—The National Quarterly Review for 
June omits its usual articte on “ Insurance, 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent.” This omis- 
sion, which seems to grieve the editor, 
affords us much pleasure, and we learn 
with regret that a similar occurrence will 
not take place, the editor hopes, for eight 
years more. The articles in this review 
are frequently excellent and readable, and 
it is to be regretted that the insurance 
department should be deemed necessary to 
float the publication. The present num- 
ber contains articles on ‘‘ Henry Clay,” 
“Serpent Worship,” and ‘Bryant's 
Homer” ; besides, among other things, a 
very eulogistic essay on James Gordon 
Bennett. 


of England can bring them back to her 
fold. Mr. Curteis’s lectures are learned, 
cogent, and at times cloquent; while the 
truly catholic and impartial spirit in 
which he speaks of the widely differing 
bodies of Christians is worthy of much 
praise. He wisely abandons any attempt 
to prove that the English Church did not 
originate in the time of Henry VIIT, and 
preserves an utter silence with reference 
to the doings of such men as Pusey and 
Voysey. But the Church of England is 
but a sect among sects; and it is nota 
matter of any great importance whether 
or not it succeeds in absorbing its older 





and younger rivals, 


—The Autobiography of Amos Kendal 
(Lee & Shepard) has been edited by his 
son-in-law, William Stickney, and is, as 
autobiographies are apt to be, an enter- 
taining and useful book. Mr. Kendall was 
in public life for a long period, and in 
these recollections, extending from his 
college days at Dartmouth to the last of 
his life, show him to have beena man of 
an honest and straightforward disposi- 
tion. It is now possible to speak without 
prejudice of his political views; and it 
should be remembered that to Mr. Ken- 
dall we largely owe the present efficiency 
of the post-office and the telegraph. 











—The July number of Fine Arts con- 
tains some good illustrations, and several 
readable articles, the most noticeable of 
which is the one on Ward’s statue of 
Shakespeare, just set up in Central Park. 
Nothing is more needed in America at the 
present time than sound art criticism. 
We are becoming liberal buyers of pic- 
tures and statues, both as corporations 
and individuals; and certain errors in the 
past have been so great that care is 
demanded in future purchases. It is to be 
hoped that Fine Arts, or some similar 
publication, will serve as a vehicle for 
putting sound art criticism before the 
public. 


—Several of the Western magazines 
usually reach us too late for notice with 
therest; and among such may be men- 
tioned the Lakeside Monthly and the Over. 
land, both of which have good numbers 
for July. The Catholic Record, of Phil- 
adelphia, we always read with mterest, 
and there is a good article in the last num- 
ber on ‘‘ Archbishop Manning,” of whom 
Catholics are justly proud. The Religious | € 
Magazine has articles by Dr. Peabody, Dr. 
Sears, and Messrs. Green, Allen, Barber, 
Washburn, and Bixby. 


—During political campaigns a certain 
amount of discouraging literature is in- 
evitable. We mentioned, the other day, 
a “ Farmer of Chappaqua Songster” ; and 
now we have on the other side That 
Convention (F. G. Welch & Co.). This 
pamphlet, which is adorned with miser- 
able illustrations, is apparently intended 
to raise a laugh at the expense of Mr. 
Greeley. 

—There are among the Episcopalians 
three views of baptism—the Roman Cath- 
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ber God.” 
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AND 
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respectfully inform their friends and the puh- 
lie that their School—10Grame rey Park—will 
— n On the. = Wednesday in September— 
viz., 251k. Applications for pupils by letter till 
September 1st, when both Miss Haines and Maden- 





oiselle de Janon will be in New York to answer 
personally. 
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arding School, at Tarrytown ave Hudson. 
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olic, the Pickwickian, and the Evangel- 
ical. Baptism versys Regeneration, by E. 





richer and more enjoyable with each read- 
ing. It issingular that no one has ever 
had the “bappy thought” of writing 
Happy Thoughts before; and, if one 
wishes to read things that he has done or 
thought a hundred times, and things that, 
in their printed form, he can laugh at a 
hundred times more, let him turn to Mr. 
Burnand’s books, 


—The Countess of Charny is the last 
volume of Messrs. Peterson’s reprint of the 
works of Alexander Dumas. This novel 
is, to a large extent, a historical one; and 
Dumas, while he was master of a most 
readable and interesting style, adhered 
quite closely to facts in his biographical 
portraits. A Good Investment, which has 
been completed in Harper’s Magazine, has 
now been reprinted in book form by the 
publishers of that journal. While its 
character sketches are better than its plot, 
it may be called a thoroughly good novel— 
the earlier chapters being a very vivid and 
entertaining description of a certain phase 
of Western life of which most of us are 
ignorant. A novel of different aim is Miss 
Humphreys’s Three Generations, the scene 
of which is laid in New England, than 
which no better field for fiction exists. 
The illustrations of this book are of singu- 
lar excellence. Lastly, Mrs. Forrester’s 
My Hero (T. B. Peterson & Brothers) is a 
reprint of a rather sentimental English 
novel, which has been praised in some 
quarters. 


—At this very late day the Transactions 


A. B., (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), ably 
defends the latter view. At the close of 
the book the Rey. Mason Gallagher, in an 
essay called “The Episcopal Adumbra- 
tion,” discusses the action on baptism of 
the last Episcopal General Convention. 


—We have reread with pleasure several 
articles in the ninth volume (January to 
June, 1872) of Lippincott’s Magazine, not- 
witastanding our monthly review of its 


contents. JLippincott’s is one of the best 
of Ar:nerican magazines, and has been 
especially successful in the difficult depart- 
ment of short stories. 
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of the American Philological Association for 
1871 have been published. Among the 
papers are acriticism on Schleicher, by 
Prof. Whitney; an essay on the Quantity 
of English Vowels, by Prof. Hadley; a 
review of Ellis’s “ Early English Pronun- 
ciation,” by Charles Astor Bristed; and 
acareful essay in comparative grammar, by 
Mr. James B. Greenough, of Harvard, one 
of the most promising of our younger 
scholars. Besides these and other essays, 
Mr. Trumbull gives an article on the 
“Algonkin Names for Man,” a subject 
which no other American, probably, is 
able to discuss at all. We will, as critics, 
be genial for once in our Hves, and admit 
that all the essays in this volume are 
written by specialists and scholars than 
whom, in the various departments, no- 
body knows more; and it may be added 
that the public need not look upon these 
Transactions with any well-warranted sus- 
picion of inaccuracy. 

—The Bampton Lectures for 1871 were 
delivered by the Rev. G. H. Curteis, prin- 
cipal of the Lichfield Theological College, 
and have now been printed in the usual 
volume, which is entitled Dissent in is 
Relation to the Church of England (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Mr. Curteis enters upon 
the discussion with great—and, we are 
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The Independent. 


21st KNOCKING AT THE 
HEART. 


py GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 
prouxDEP hand doth knock upon thy 


doo 
entle, edie ene, with bleeding brow, 


rjds waiting for thy leave to enter now, 
ito thy sin-sick soul He may restore 
ooo of virtue’s health forevermore. 
once upon the cross His head did bow, 

t thy poor sinful soul He might endow 
p all His heavenly grace. He waits to 


li a divine into thy darkened eye; 

waits to cheer thy soul with music swect. 

st thou not hear His call? Lo! 
ek. 

gelic ae look down to see thee meet 

y Saviourand thy friend. No longer try 

par thy door, but rise, thy Lord to greet. 








A BOSTON 1 LETTER. 


we Jubilee is played out, and the Co- 
um 1s emnty ; and the interesting ques- 
» now is, Did the big thing pay ? 


Dmin' 
ttee are 


tements of the newspapers. 


as, he told me that he thought all risk 


ficiency was probable. 


j\more Day,” 


into the general treasury. 


at time certainly. 
bubt that from one to two hundred 


Mousand dollars are to be made up in 


me way ; and, as soon as the people have 
rly digested their last sensation, we 
all probably be greeted with the adver- 
ment of anew one. A plan already 
der discussion at headquarters is for a 
and agricultural and industrial exhibi- 
n in the autumn. 


The newspaper gossips report, with dif- 


ing tempers, that ona recent Sunday 


reh, 


her quarters. 


D say. 


ad enjoyed the 
burch, for having preached in 
ben duster on a certain hot day. 


hep Haven (then plain Gilbert Haven), 
Zion's Herald, who failed, apparently, 


eached in his shirt-sleeves! If the Old 


lew School do ? 


itness, Mr. Editor, that I have done it. 
CHANNING. 





Farm and Gauden. 


MINNESOTA. 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 


" unparalleled cold in winter. 
st of the reports are exaggerated, and be- 


One of the most fertile and beautiful 
all the Western States, through the preju- 
8 formed from erroneous statements 


hich appear in the columns of uninformed 
Undiscriminating papers. 
im two admirable features which place her 
perior to neighboring states. 

Ist, Her climate is unparalleled for the res- 
bration of health. 

2nd. The beauty of her scenery presents | 
‘culiarities which 
ate, 

The general salubrity of the air, and the 
onderful benefit tobe derived from a resi 


Minnesote ean 


are found in no uther | 


bce here by any invalid, are matters of un- 
Weetioned fact, and I do not think have yet 
‘2 exaggerated. 
In the winter time the atmosphere is un- 
ubtedly cold; but the air is dry and stimu- 
ng. A draught of the cold, keen air of 
he bright winter morn is inspiriting,rather 
chilling; and every one feels an elas- 
ity in his step and movement, which 
'm hard to account for, yet are natural and 
ord perfect enjoyment. 
“aving the city of Burlington, in South- 
luwa, one day last spring, 
ectly northward over the route of the Bur- 


"Be Were the contrasts uf the soil and 
"perature. At Burlington, where I left, 
Was pouring down a warm and heavy 
deluging the streets and lands. For 
Miles north it accompanied us ; then 
“denly it ceased, and, upon looking out of 
car-window,we observed it had turned to 
°¥. Further northward to Cedar Rapids 
Sped, and still the storm increased 
Severity. The river above Cedar 
bids was closed with ice; and on 
Prairies of Northern Iowa the winds 
listied with moans and shrieks as if they 
Me from the iciest fastnesses of the Rocky 
ntains. A drearier scene I never saw 
when I opened my car-window in early 
h, and looked out upon a wide prairie, 
ered with snow two and three feet deep, 
le there appeared to have becn much 
in keeping the railroad track clear of 
But, as I passed the border line of 


in 


4nd the winds to cease. The further north- 


staching a new climate. 
wore pure, woods on every hand shel- 


and their stout, strong, 


the of her people. 
. Minn : 
M0 that of 





! from the 


ously enough, the executive com- 
“packward in coming for- 
y” to answer this question, and leave 
: ‘cartous public to the contradictory 
When, 
out the middle of the second week of 
» concerts, I asked one of the executive 
mmittee what the fisancial prospect 


heavy loss was over, but that a slight 
After that con- 
ersation, if { remember rightly, came 
ne “Greeley Day,” and the ‘ Gilmore 
pay,” both of which occasions drew large 
nd paying audiences; though, as to the 
it is well understood that 
p gallant P. 8. G. refused anything like 
‘penefit” therefrom to himself, insisting 
atthe entire proceeds of that hot, crowd- 
| stifling, enthusiastic afternoon should 
The total 
enses have amounted, I suppose, to 
t less than $600,000, perhaps more ; of 
ich about one-third was for the building 
if That, of course, though at a con- 
ferably depreciated value, is to be reck- 
ed among the assets; and, if a Theodore 
homas orchestra could take possession of 
for the next three months, it might be 
gade to yield a handsome revenue during 
There is but little 


_ W. H. H. Murray, of Park-street 
preached in a buff linen suit. 
bnsidering the temperature on the day 
question, a large class of godly and 
oper people will not join in the censure 
ich such an act is sure to call forth in 
Whether the enormity of 
nch an offense consists in the fact that 
he preacher’s suit was linen or that the 
lor of the linen was buff Iam not able 
But it is curious to see to what an 
tent words stand for things in this world. 
ke as not the first one to charge Mr. 
lurray with an impropriety would be 
Episcopalian brother, who, strangely 
ough, would forget the garment, of 
milar material, though of another color, 
hich hangs about his own feet in the 
second place” every Sabbath day. Last 
par, I remember, a Methodist presid- 
g minister was overhauled by the 
iscopalian Bishop of Colorado, who 
hospitality of his 
his 
And I 





eastern portion this is par 
The eastern half of Souther 
settled and well timbered. 
class of citizens occupy the 
up several fine towns. I rer 
ticular—Anustin—where it | 
spend the Sabbath, conta’ 
less than 1,500; still the 
churches, and I could ne 
store, bar, saloon, barber 
Sabbath. It seemed as if 
church or Sunday-school. | 
ern Minnesota towns are 

by the railroad or lumber i 
manufactures. Agricultur 
least thriving of all occup: 
cept one crop—the whi 
many years to come Minne 
Northwestern States mu: 
wheat-producing section 

The very peculiarities of 
heavy fall of snow *scem 
culture, rather than retar 
will flourish until some n 
beyond, can excel it. I a 
to find so extensive an i 
Naturally one would supp: 
could be wintered in tbis 
large expense for hay, stat 
feed; but I am assured it 
cheap. Certain it is the fre 
railroads, which carry ten t 
cattle per day eastward, ind 
tion to be profitable. Ge 
places where cattle can be 
where grass is abundant an 
farmer chooses a good fi 
part timber), buys a good 
euts down the rich pr 
grows so profusely, piles it 
dred ton stacks, and, wit 
prairie-sod sheds to keep t 
it out as fast as needed d 

fhe grass costs little to g 
and thus stock interests 
they are least expected. 
come more frequent ther 
be more limited. 

Approaching St. Paul, t! 
more barren; and the sa 
Mississippi, with high, roc 
no fertility. The river is 
cross it in the morning; 
is honeycombed, and the | 
entirely. The very spo 
crossed the day before | 
water, and ready for tt 
rapidity of the melting of 
astonishment to the tray 
account for it ; but entire! 
would ordinarily, in an ea 
one week to ten days to 
stream, here disappear in : 

Much the finest portion 
for agricultural purposes o 
objects of interest to pleas 
Central Minnesota, along ¢ 
branches of the St. Paul an 
For a few miles out from S 
not attractive, and in son 
are considerable light, san 
you pass further westward 
Minnesota, you come to 
Country, where is a region 
beauty. 

Rich rolling prairies ris 
descend, tufted here and 
crest or summit, or on s 
slope, with groves of mo 
And in some vale is a de! 
bordered most picturesque 
of verdure and luxuriant | 
islands and inlets. An ent 
one of the most promir 
daily journals told me he 1 
handsome a sight as wh 
Western Minnesota, he cai 
the crest of a high prai 
every direction, seeing th¢ 
the country dotted most f 
sroves, lakes, and rich ext 
could not have been more 
by a landscape gardener. 
frequent all over the state, 
Oak Lake region, which 
northward, near the route 
Pacitic Railroad, there seer 
the largest, finest, and mos 
group of them all. Minr 
nest of lakes. 

No finer trip could be t: 
traveler than to come to 
to push boldly out into t] 
Country. Schoolcraft say 
these lakes is 10,000. Wh 
tion, or not, yet we nu 
Maury, who says there ‘‘is 











¢ the drubbing which this super- 
ta critic received at the hands of 


see the difference between sleeves of 
ben and sleeves of lawn, was a drubbing 
il deserved. Certainly that minister 
ho preached of a hot Sunday in a linen 
it does not go quite so far as I have 
ard that Parson Cooke, of Lynn, once 
ent, who, arrivisg in his pulpit one 
mmer Sabbath afternoon in a fearful 
ate of perspiration, took off his coat and 


hool will do that, what may not the 


I begun this letter with the intention of 
king it short enough to be read between 
0 sips of ice-water, and I call you to 


Popuar impressions ascribe to this ctate 
putation for severe extremes’ of climate 
I think 


ve that many are deterred from visiting 


of these lovely sheets o 
than in all the United 
Neither is this lake scener: 
prairie valuable only for pl 
is well fitted to be the home 
emigrant. The soil is c 
anything in Iowa, Kansas, 
climate mizht seem an im 
not so severe in its effects : 
During the summer time 1 
intense as in regions furtl 
velops astonishing crops 
short time. Beets and ve 
exhibited at the St. Paul 
never been excelled by I 
Colorado. 

To any one accustomed 
air of Noritbern New Yor! 
chilling winter winds an 
England, I can easily see bh 
Minnesota will be found m 
for it is more dry, and the ex 
ature are not injurious. 
come from a warmer clim 
States, or the southern por 
settled Western States, the 
will be found, I fear, too f 

Some astonishing statem 
of the ability of the human 
strong winter temperatu 
days are the stillest days 
realizes the fact that the f 
to 40 degrees below zero. 
general experience that a 
degrees below zero is easi 
a temperature of 20 degree 





| 
! 
| 
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I passed 


ton, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Rail- 
ito St. Paul. It seemed as if I had 
through a half-dozen climates, so 


humid atmosphere of the / 

There are good opportu 
introduction of manufact 
millat St. Paulis said to 
cent. dividends yearly; an 
or St. Anthony there is wa 
to drive the spindles of | 
There is also good material { 
East-rn Minnesota is coy 


forests, and timber is the 
One railroad—the Lake Sup 


sippi Railroad—runs throug 


tinuous forest from St. Paul 
occasionally by meadows. 


Two-thirds of the entire 
owned and controlled by the 
Railroad. Were not its m 
officers liberal, and its poli 
fearful power might crush 
bend all industries and tale 
its will. Every railroad in 
a few touching St. Paul fror 
been bought and consol 
Northern Pacific. The 
grants which have been ¢ 
are now merged under one 
partment; and this triang 
extends from Duluth to St. 
River, sweep in one might 
of the soil between. Wa 
spectacle known in this cc 
road owning so large a pt 
state ? 

Minnesota will always 4 
American settlers; but b; 
bulk of emigration will be 
countries of Europe. The 
weeians are the principal set 
exceedingly intelligent and 
of good moral characters, 
and educational institution 
in nearly every respect. Th 
whom I met speak in the 
their independence, steadine 
They seem to be careful of 
ing their earnings, either fe 
farms or agaipsta day of 
prized as railroad laborers, ' 
intelligently, not prone to 





Us from severe blasts; and at St. Paul | 

at the ruddy, healthy faces of the | 

Z veh vigorous | 

ore confirmed the anticipa- 

We had formed of Minnesota’s life- ae! 

' — The best and surest proof | of railroad grading and 
’8 salubrious climate is in the 


Irish; and the various ra 
are endeavoring to import 
| poseible from Europe. A 


the climate seemed sensibly to moder- | was told me by Mr. Hermar 


‘of the St. Paul and | 


AT passed the stronger were the evidences | about some Swedish lat 
The air was drier 


| year of their tmportatic 
readily as laboring men at § 
| the end of the first year « 
they had learned so much 
| fident and independent not 
them to serve; but they wo 
tracts to build for himself 


| their work thoroughly, f 


The soil of | to late at dark. Every: 
esota does not seem to me as 
any portion of Iowa. Iu the 


omized; and, whenever 
peared at the end of e: 


aa 
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KNOCKING AT THE 
geist © HEART. 


ny GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE, 


wouNDBD hand doth knock upon thy 

door, 

gentle, Joving ene, with bleeding brow, 

js waiting for thy leave to enter now, 
_ to thy sin-siek soul He may restore 
oom of Vii -tue’s health forevermore. 
ce upon the cross His head did bow, 
pat thy pOOT sinful soul He might endow 
ith all His heavenly grace. He waits to 

pour 

ght divine into thy darkened eye; 
: aaits to cheer thy soul with music 8W ect. 


4 thou not hear His call? Lo! from the 


eky 
lic ones look down to see thee meet 

py Saviourand thy friend. No longer try 
bat thy door, but rise, thy Lord to greet. 





A BOSTON LETTER. 


que Jubilee is played out, and the Co- 
seu 18 EMMY ; and the interesting ques- 

ja, Did the big thing pay ? : 
Ominously enough, the executive com- 
ittee are“ backward in coming for- 
sri” to answer this question, and leave 
ye carious public to the contradictory 
renents of the newspapers. When, 
pout the middle of the second week of 
ye concerts, I asked one of the executive 
,amittee What the fivancial prospect 
3, be told me that he thought all risk 
— loss was over, but that a slight 
Lefciency Was probable. After that con- 
sation, if I remember rightly, came 
e “Greeley Day,” and the ‘‘ Gilmore 


jon now 


a 


eastern portion this is particularly the case. 
The eastern half of Southern Minnesota is well 


class of citizens occupy the soil, and have built 
up several fine towns. I remember one in par- 
ticular—Austin—where it was my fortune to 
spend the Sabbath, containing a population 
less than 1,500; still there were fully six 
churches, and I could not discern a single 
store, bar, saloon, barber-shop open on the 
Sabbath. It seemed as if every one went to 
church or Sunday-school. Many of the South- 
ern Minnesota towns are supported entirely 
by the railroad or lumber interests; a few by 
manufactures. Agriculture seemed to be the 
least thriving of all occupations, unless I ex- 
cept one crop—the wheat intcrest. For 
many years to come Minnesota and the otber 
Northwestern States must be the great 
wheat-producing section of our country. 
The very peculiarities of climate and the 
heavy fall of snow*ecem to help wheat 
culture, rather than retard it; and here it 
will flourish until some new state, further 
beyond, can excel it. I am surprised, also, 
to find so extensive an interest in stock. 
Naturally one would suppose that no cattle 
could be wintered in this climate without 





1 
| were given for each man to come for his pay. 


settled and well timbered. A good, sterling | 








yyy," both of which occasions drew large 
aipaying audiences; though, as to the 
‘giwue Day,” it is well understood that 
pe gallant P. 8. G. refused anything like 
* penefit therefrom to himself, insisting 
ypptcnie entire proceeds of that hot, crowd- 
fing, enthusiastic afternoon should 
into the general treasury. The total 
reses have amounted, I suppose, to 
vss than $600,000, perhaps more; of 
, about one-third was for the building 
* That, of course, though at a con- 
yrably depreciated value, is to be reck- 
»among the assets; and, if a Theodore 
somas orchestra could take possession of 
or the next three months, it might be 
ie to yield a handsome revenue during 
iat time certainly. There is but little 
yyt that from one to two hundred 
jousand dollars are to be made up in 
me way ; and, as soon as the people have 
sirly Gigested their last sensation, we 
ill probably be greeted with the adver- 
enent of anew one. A plan already 
sier discussion at headquarters is for a 
rind agricultural and industrial exhibi- 
mn in the autumn. 
The newspaper gossips report, with dif- 
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hurch, preached in a buff linen suit. 
osidering the temperature on the day 
question, a large class of godly and 
oper people will not join in the censure 
hich such an act is sure to call forth in 
bier quarters, Whether the enormity of 
chan offense consists in the fact that 
be preacher’s suit was linen or that the 
jor of the linen was buff I am not able 
»ay. But it is curious to see to what an 
tent words stand for things in this world. 
Like as not the first one to charge Mr. 
Muray with an impropriety would be 
» Episcopalian brother, who, strangely 
ough, would forget the garment, of 
jnilar material, though of another color, 
tich hangs about his own feet in the 
‘eoond place” every Sabbath day. Last 
at, 1 remember, a Methodist presid- 
y minister was overhauled by the 
icopalian Bishop of Colorado, who 
si enjoyed the hospitality of his 
mh, for having preached in his 
aduster on a certain hot day. And I 
f¢ the drubbing which this super- 
i critic received at the hands of 
fisp Haven (then plain Gilbert Haven), 











large expense for hay, stabling, and care of 
feed; but I am assured it is comparatively 
cheap. Certain it is the freight-trains of the 
railroads, which carry ten to twenty cars of 
cattle per day eastward, indicate the occupa- 
tion to be profitable. Generally the only 
places where cattle can be fed is in sections 
where grass is abundant and easily cut. The 
farmer chooses a good farm (part prairie, 
part timber), buys a good mowing machine, 
cuts down the rich prairie-grass, which 
grows 80 profusely, piles it up in many hun- 
dred ton stacks, and, with rough earth or 
prairie-sod sheds to keep his stock, he feeds 
it out as fast as needed during the winter. 
The grass costs little to get, cut, and feed; 
and thus stock interests thrive here, where 
they are least expected. As settlements be- 
come more frequent the range for stock will 
be more limited. 





They would drop their shovels, run at fall 
speed, put their money, almost wi.hout 
counting it, into their pockets, and bound 
back again to their work, without wasting the 
least amount of time. Such men are the 
ones to build up the great Northwest. 
Candor compels me to say that the citizens 
of Minnesota do not endorse the frequent 
statements which have been published 
respecting the entire exemption of the 
railroads from snow in the Winter. The 
fact is reported here froma reliable source’ 
that the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, although finished to the Red River, 
was 60 blocked up with snow during January, 
February, and March that for fifty miles or 
more the mails and travelers were conveyed 
on sleighs and horseback. The St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad was interrupted several 
times, a weck ata time, and once nearly a 
month. Neither must the public be misled 
about reports of exceeding mild weather, 
said to be the characteristics of the climate 
of the great Northern Railroad. It is not 
until you reach Montana, Idaho, and beyond 
the Yellowstone Valley that you meet with 
the mild climate so often referred to, and 
those sections are over 500 to 800 miles be- 
yond Minnesota. It is true that the further 
west you go the milder is the climate and 
the better are the lands. The Valley of the 
Red River is pre-eminently fertile; but in 
Dakota Territory, reaching from the Red 
River to the Missouri, there is a stretch of 
land, 200 miles broad, containing much soil 
unsuited for settlement. Water is scarce, 
and here occurs the famous “‘ Bad Lands,’’ 80 
often referred to in history. The route of 
the Northern Pacific from Duluth to the Red 
River is a very fertile tract of country; then, 
skipping over Dakota, it again strikes a rich 
and beautiful region along the Yellowstone, 
where the climate is more mild; and then, 
after passing the Rocky Mountains, it goes 
through the beautiful valleys of Montana, 
Idaho, and Oregon; and settlers will find all 





that has been said of this western portion 





Approaching St. Paul, the country appears 
more barren; and the sandy shores of the 
Mississippi, with high, rocky bluffs, indicate 
no fertility. The river is frozen solid as we 
cross it in the morning; but before night it 
is honeycombed, and the next day is melted 
entirely. The very spot where a wagon 
crossed the day before is now a strip of 
water, and ready for the ferryboat. The 
rapidity of the melting of the ice here is an 
astonishment to the traveler. It is hard to 
account for it ; but entire bodies of ice, which 
would ordinarily, in an eastern climate, take 
one week to ten days to melt and open the 
stream, here disappear in a single day. 

Much the finest portion of the state, either 
for agricultural purposes or for scenery and 
objects of interest to pleasure travelers, is in 
Central Minnesota, along one or both of the 
branches of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 
For a few miles out from St. Paul the soil is 
not attractive, and in some sections there 
are considerable light, sandy tracts; but, as 
you pass further westward, toward Western 
Minnesota, you come to the famous Lake 
Country, where is a region of indescribable 
beauty. 

Rich rolling prairies rise and swell and 
descend, tufted here and there, either on 
crest or summit, or on side hill and sunny 
slope, with groves of most luxuriant trees. 
And in some vale is a delightful little lake, 
bordered most picturesquely with its groups 
of verdure and luxuriant masses of covered 
islands and inlets. An enthusiastic editor of 
one of the most prominent New England 
daily journals told me he never witnessed so 
handsome a sight as when, in traversing 
Western Minnesota, he came suddenly upon 
the crest of a high prairie, and looked in 
every direction, seeing the entire surface of 
the country dotted most picturesquely with 
groves, lakes, and rich extents of prairie. It 
could not have been more perfect if laid out 
by a landscape gardener. Such scenes are 
frequent all over the state, and in the famous 
Oak Lake region, which isa little to the 
northward, near the route of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, there seems to be gathered 
the largest, finest, and most thickly clustered 
group of them all. Minnesota isa perfect 
nest of lakes. 

No finer trip could be taken by a pleasure 
traveler than to come to St. Paul, and then 
to push boldly out into the unrivaled Lake 
Country. Schoolcraft says the number of 
these lakes is 10,000. Whether an exaggera- 
tion, or not, yet we must believe Prof. 
Maury, who says there ‘‘is a greater number 
of these lovely sheets of laughing water 
than in all the United States besides.” 
Neither is this lake scenery and picturesque 





nlin's Herald, who failed, apparently, 
the difference between sleeves of 
ad sleeves of lawn, was a drubbing 
mi deserved, Certainly that minister 
‘preached of a hot Sunday in a linen 
tidoes not go quite so far as I have 
atl that Parson Cooke, of Lynn, once 
at, who, arriving in his pulpit one 
aner Sabbath afternoon in a fearful 
ve of perspiration, took off his coat and 
vached in his shirt-sleeves! If the Old 
ool will do that, what may not the 
ev School do ? 
tun this letter with the intention of 
king it short enough to be read between 
sips of ice-water, and I call you to 
ess, Mr. Editor, that I have done it. 
CHANNING. 





farm and Garden. 


MINNESOTA. 
BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 


hopuLAR impressions ascribe to this state 
"putation for severe extremes’ of climate 
‘unparalleled cold in winter. I think 
ustof the reports are exeggerated, and be- 
fethat many are deterred from visiting 
% one of the most fertile and beautiful 





Wl the Western States, through the preju- 
& formed from erroneous statements 
tech appear in the eolumns of uninformed 
hidiscriminating papers. 
1 two admirable features which place her 
trior to neighboring states. 

t. Her climate is unparalleled for the res- 
ntion of health. 

i. The beauty of her scenery presents 
Jiarities Which are found in no other 


Minnesota ean 


lke general salubrity of the air, and the 
Faderful benefit tobe derived from a resi- 
“eehere by any invalid, are matters of un- 
‘tioned fact, and I do not think have yet 
Ka exagrerated. 
hthe winter time the atmosphere is un- 
tah e cold; but the air is dry and stimu- 
A draught of the cold, keen air of 
't bright winter morn is inspiriting, rather 
chilling and eyery one feels an elas- 
“'y in his step and movement, which 
‘Mhard to account for, yet are natural and 
Mird perfect enjoyment. 
leaving the city of Burlington, in South- 
luma, one day last spring, I passed 
‘el northward over the route of the Bur- 
ong Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Rail- 
ee St. Paul. It seemed as if I had 
me through a half-dozen climates, so 
“Uge Were the contrasts of the soil and 





prairie valuable only for pleasure travel; but 

is well fitted to be the home of many a patient 
emigrant. The soil is certainly as rich as 
anything in Iowa, Kansas, or Nebraska. The 
climate mizht seem an impediment; yet it is 
not so severe in its effects as generally feared. 
During the summer time the heat is quite as 
intense as in regions further south, and de- 
velops astonishing crops in a remarkably 
short time. Beets and vegetables have been 
exhibited at the St. Paul fair which bave 
never been excelled by Illinois, Kansas, or 
Colorado. 

To any one accustomed to the keen, cold 
air of Nortbern New York, or to the raw, 
chilling winter winds and storms of New 
England, I can easily see how the climate of 
Minnesota will be found mild and agrecable ; 
for it is more dry, and the extremes of temper- 
ature are not injurious. But toe those who 
come from a warmer climate of the Middle 
States, or the southern portions of the older 
settled Western States, the climate in winter 
will be found, I fear, too forbidding. 

Some astonishing statements are given me 
of the ability of the human system to stand 
strong winter temperature. The coldest 
days are the stillest days, and one bardly 
realizes the fact that the thermometer is 30 
to 40 degrees below zero. Indecd, it is the 
general experience that a temperature of 30 
degrees below zero is easier borne here than 
atemperature of 20 degrees above zero in the 
humid atmosphere of the Atlantic coast. 

There are good opportunities here for the 
introduction of manufactures. One paper 
millat St. Paulis said to yield 20 to 100 per 
cent. dividends yearly; and at Minneapolis 
or St. Anthony there is water- power enough 
to arive the spindles of an entire nation. 
There is also good material for glass factories. 
East-rmm Minnesota is covered with dense 

forests, and timber is the principal crop. 
One railroad—the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Railroad—runs through an almost con- 
tinuous forest from St. Paul to Duluth, varied 
occasionally by meadows. 

Two-thirds of the entire state are now 
owned and controlled by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Were not its measures good, its 
officers liberal, and its policy just, such a 
fearful power might crush and break and 
bend all industries and talent of the state to 
its will. Every railroad in the state, except 
a few touching St. Paul from the south, has 
been bought and consolidated with the 
Northern Pacific. The munificent land 
grants which have been given to each road 
are now merged under one grand central de- 
partment; and this triangle of roads, which 
extends from Duluth to St. Paul and the Red 
River, sweep in one mighty grasp every acre 
of the soil between. Was ever before the 
spectacle known in this country of one rail- 
road owning so large a portion of an entire 





“Hrature, At Burlington, where I left, 

“*Was pouring down a warm and heavy 
| deluging the streets and lands, For 
“'y miles north it accompanied us ; then 


state ? 
Minnesota will always draw thither many 
American settlers; but by far the largest 


fully equal to the facts. I would be glad to 
see Minnesota well settled. It isa beautiful 
state. Its climate is not as severe as some 
suppose, aud the soil can show some prodig- 
ious specimens of vegetable ard grain 
growth. 





TEXAS FLOWERS. 


BY N. P. H. 


CALIFORNIA is called the Land of Trees; 
Florida the Land of Flowers. I do not know 
of any especial name applied to the Lone Star 
State descriptive of its floral growth ; but 
there should be one, including both the 
forest and the garden. Ido not pretend to 
say &f the trees in Texas, magnificent as they 
are, that they boast the giant proportions of 
their California brotherhood; but they cer- 
tainly far exceed those of all the other 
states—Florida excepted—in size, luxuriance, 
and symmetry. The climate—that genial 
temperature of the South which knows few 
extremes of heat or cold—is peculiarly suited 
to the perfect development of trees and 
flowers, as well as everything in organic na- 
ture. 

The most peculiar thing in respect to this 
climate is, that, while many varieties of trees 
and shrubbery are here found that could not 
be reared further north, there is nothing na- 
tive to acolder clime that will not prosper 
here. Among fruits, the lemon, the lime, 
the orange, the banana, the fig, and the 
pineapple (all essentially tropic products) 
are found exclusively in the South, particu- 
larly in Texas; and yet the apple and the 
peach (both native to the North) grow finely 
in the Lone Star State—the lattcr in abun- 
dance, and attaining greater perfection in the 
size and lusciousness of the fruit than in any 
other state. I mention the fruit trees, not 
because they bear any close relation to my 
subject, but because I cannot better illustrate 
the condition of the climate, which does. 

What first impresses the traveler in Texas, 
whether in the spring, summer, or fall of the 
year, is the profusion and variety of wild 
flowers, adorning, in their manifold beauties, 
the wide-rolling prairies as far as the eye can 
see. 

I often recall, as a simple but pretty tribute 
to the beauty of Texas, a remark once made 
by an enraptured lover of flowers, then visit- 
ing the state. ‘I think,” said he, ‘‘ the 
most beautiful carpets I have ever seen are 
the prairies of Texas.” 

The ‘Coat of Many Colors,” Jacob’s Lad- 
der, the Texas Plume, the Texas Star (a dear 
little five-petaled white flower, growing in 
clusters), the Fox-glove, the Houstonia, the 
ever-present and ubiquitous little Blue~ 
bonnets, the Blue-bells, the wild Honey- 
suckle, the wild Violets (pale purple and 
deep heavenly blue, peeping out timidly from 
their leafy homes in the mosses), together 
with numberless other bright-eyed, gayly~ 
clad children of Nature, reveling in the soft 
prairie grass, or hidden under the tall, 
shadowy trees, all combine to render Texas 
what itis, and will be always—Nature’s fairy- 
land of floral loveliness. 

But of all the floral beauties meeting the 
eye of the traveler, what most charms, while 
it amazes, is the magnificent growth of the 
Magnolia tree. In Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and other neighboring 
states, this glorious forest tree of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida, is only a large, 
glossy-leaved bush, with pretty little white: 
flowers, very much resembling the Cape 
Jessamine, and emitting a sweet, subtle 
fragrance, which alone betrays its individ- 
uality. In Texas the astonished beholder 
finds the Magnolia as large and often larger 
than the giant beech of colder climes. The 
blossoms, instead of varying in size from 
one to two inches, put forth in pride great 
waxen petals, averaging from ten inches to 
eleven in length; with their dark, rich, 
glossy leaves, forming a contrast as striking 
as it is beautiful. Passing through the 
wooded lands in the southwestern portion of 
the state, for hours the soft, delicious per- 
fume of the Magnolia wafts its dreamlike 
witchery about your senses; and, as you 
pause to study the tireless beauties of Buffa- 
lo Bayou or the San Jacinto River, snowy 
freights of the great creamy blossoms ftoat 
past you like fairy barques, sailing in fragile 
beauty to the mighty waters of Galveston 
Bay. But to realize all this one must see for 
himself. It is a case of feeling, not of reason, 
when the resistless beanty of Nature has 
enslaved you. Any description of natural 
beauty is like the recital of a dream. You 
cannot do it justice, and your only ap- 
preciative listener is he who has felt what 





THE INDEPENDENT 


where the heat is too great for the chemical 
changes above referred to; but, as it ap- 
proaches the exterior part of the heap, where 
the heat is very much less, the ammonia is 
completely taken up by the organic acids and 
retained. There will be but a trifling escape 
of ammonia while there it sufficient moisture 
to retain it, for water absorbs and retains 
many hundred times its bulk of ammonia gas 
at ordinary temperatures. These non-volatile 
compounds, from being highly soluble in 
water, are liable to be washed away at every 
rain-storm, giving the well known colorto the 
drainings of manufe heaps. 


DESTROYING ANTS, 


A French agriculturist reports that, after 
trying every method known to him for the 
destruction of ante infesting some of his fruit 
trees, he succeeded in effecting his purpose 
in the most complete manner by placing a 
mixture of arsenic and sweetened water in a 
saucer at the foot of thetrees, For the larger 
species he made use of honey, instead of 
sugar ; and he found that in a few days’ time 
he could exterminate them completely. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


FORRESTER SUBMERGED PUMP 
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: set the pump. 
DEALERS SPRCIALLY INTERESTED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for circular to 
FORRESTER MANUFACTURING Co. 
3 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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1,500,000 ACRES 
PRAIRIE, TIMBER. 


AND 


Meapow Lanps. 


Prices range from $4 
to $15 per acre. 
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when desired. 
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TOWN LOTS}. 


AT MODBRATS PRICES, 
In towns at Railroad Stations. 


Government Lands 
still to be had under Homestead. 
Law along both lines of this 
Company. 


em” For particulars and 
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Toward expense of a PUBLIC TEST that the 
PATENT LICHTNING SAWS 


Exce 1x Sprep, Easz, and Stmpviciry all others. on 
Boynton’s Latest Improved aR Jut and Wood 
Saws not one failed in 20,000. ss Cut (#1 bee foot); 
Wood Saws ($1 each). For sale roy all Dealers. 


E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., N. Y.. 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer 


t »500,000 ACRES OF THE _ 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


IN THE WORLD for Sale to Actual Settlers, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


MISSOURL een AND TEXAS RAILRO AD CO. 
NOW RUNNING 500 M 





The lands ses “offered by rae Company, are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the road, extending 170 
miles along the NEOSHO V ALLEY. the richest, finest, 
and mos st inviting valley in the West. 

PRIC ee LAND, $2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten 
years’ tim 
TERMS. OF SALF.—One-tenth every year : gs until 
completion of payments, with annual inter 

For further information address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 
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Established (825. 


‘Lhis Company continues to manufacture their superior 
Premium White Lead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establish 
ments in the country for manufacturing 


WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGB 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, 

Dsaters and Consumers or Wars Leap are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded with 
their full stamp, and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark. 


Business address 
No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, | 
Corner of Gold street. 
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48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. &H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. wonromes 
and Frames, Steredscopes and Views, Graphoscones, 
Megalethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 
ties. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty, Manufac- 
turers of Photographic Materials. 


5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 
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ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and i ae 

te latest fashion sent by mail postpaid, Send fo 
a circular and price: list. 
TILTON & CO., Boston. 
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and other popular games, manufactured by D. B 
BROOKS & BRO., Boston. 
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SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


Elastic Stitch and Shuttle Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES. 


THE VERY BEST IN USE. 


Salesrooms 788 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BUTTON-HOLE WORKER. 


The most perfect Button f -Hole Worker ever in- 


e 
So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-bole with it than the most experienced hand can 


without it. It 
d 


weight in gold. 
Local 





you have felt and dreamed what you have 
dreamed. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


THE PEACH TRADE OF DELAWARE. 


The culture and transportation of peaches 
in Delaware have reached an extent almost 
marvelous. A recent address to the fruit 
growers of Delaware, prepared by J. A. Ful- 
ton, of Dover, secretary of a committee of 
the Fruit-growers’ Association, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics: The peach trade has grown 
up mainly since 1840. Forty thousand acres 
of orchards are now planted with something, 
over five millions of trees. The average 
value of these orchards is put at $50 per acre, 
or a total of $2,750,000, and the working 
capital for handling, packing, freight, com- 
missions, etc., at $3,170,000 more ; a total of 
$5,920,000. The profits of the business 








bulk of emigration will be from the colder 





ly it ceased, and, upon looking out of 

| “tt-Window,we observed it had turned to 
”. Further northward to Cedar Rapids 
sped, and still the storm increased 

L verity. The river above Cedar 
ds was closed with ice; and on 
X prairies of Northern Iowa the winds 
‘tled with moans and shrieks as if they 
from the iciest fastnesses of the Rocky 
mtains. A drearier scene I never saw 
when I opened my car-window in early 
t,and looked out upon a wide prairie, 
Ptred with snow two and three feet deep, 
there appeared to have been much 
“le in keeping the railroad track clear of 
» But, as I passed the border line of 
the climate seemed sensibly to moder- 
tnd the winds to cease. The further north- 

| passed the stronger were the evidences 
‘aching a new climate. 
ype Pure, woods on every hand shel- 
ac from severe blasts; and at St. Paul 
ceatthe ruddy, healthy faces of the | 
win” _ their stout, strong, vigorous | 

: hens than confirmed the anticipa- 
formed of Minnesota’s life-giv- 

; sphere, The best and surest proof | 
re salubrious climate is in the 
Malvern on of her people. The soil of | 
he tt ‘Qnesota does not seem to me as 
of any portion of Iowa. In the 


The air was drier ; 


countries of Europe. The Swedes and Nor- 
wecians are the principal settlers. They arean 
exceedingly intelligent and industrious class, 
of good moral characters, support religious 
and educational institutions, and are steady 
in nearly every respect. The railroad officers 
whom I met speak in the highest terms of 
their independ di , and reliability. 

They seem to be careful of their means, sav- 
ing their earnings, either for the purehase of 
farms or againsta day of need. They are 
prized as railroad laborers, working hard and 
intelligently, not prone to strikes, like the 
Irish; and the various railroad companies 
are endeavoring to import them as fast as 
possible from Europe. A curious instance 
was told me by Mr. Herman Trott, treasurer 
of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 
about some Swedish laborers. The first 
year of their tmportation they worked 
| readily as laboring men at $1.50 per day. At 
; the end of the first year of their contracts 
they had learned so much and were so con- 
fident and independent nothing could induce 
them to serve; but they would each take con- 
| tracts to build for himself a mite or half mile 
of railroad grading and filling. They did 
their work thoroughly, from early morning 
to late at dark. Every moment was econ- 

omized; and, whenever the paymaster ap- 
peared at the end of each month, siguals 














through a series of years are regarded as fully 
equal to general farm crops. Last year was 
less profitable than usual, in consequence of 
excessive freights and commissions, and bad 
weather, although we had supposed it to be 
due to the large crop. The shi were 
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Please state that you saw this ‘in Tue INDEPENDENT. 


AMERICAN 


BUTTON-HOLE 


OVERSEAMING AND COMPLETE 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Besides doing all 
other, kinds of 
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ott ws BS 
"s office, 
1318 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 7" spiel 





2,456,876 baskets by rail and 544,124 by 
water. He estimates that the annual receipts 
from bearing trees hereafter should be $3,- 
000,000, with a net value of $1,830,000. Six 
canning establishments in the state consume 
75,000 baskets, and turn out over 600,000 cans 
of fruit, most of which is exported. The new 
Alden process was successfully tried last 
year with 11,000 baskets, and is likely to be 
more extensively used in future. 


COMPOST HEAPS. 

It is often recommended that when manure 

is thrown into heaps in the field it should be 
covered with a layer of earth, to prevent the 
escape of the ammonia. The experiments of 
Dr. Voelcker, at the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cirencester, in England, have estab- 
lished the fact that the evaporation of am- 
monia from large heaps of manure goes on 
but slightly, for the reason that during the 
decomposition of the manure certain organic 
acids are formed at the same time the 
ammonia is evolved, and then immediately 
unite with the ammonia, forming non-volatile 
compounds. There is an active escape of 





ammovia from the interior of large heaps, | 


LYON'S NEW SEWING MACHINE 


= omg at ¢1 above actual cost. Address 33 Union 


—AN 
the world in perfection of work, streasth, 
and beauty of stitch, durability of t Sogggaee 
rapidity of motion. Calland examine. oe 
cular, Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE C0., 
6 23 Brondway, N. Y. 





A DOMESTIC 

Luxury. 

A DOMESTIC 

Blessing. 

A DOMESTIC 

Necessity. 

“WILL LAST A 

LIFETIME.” 

* Address 

*‘ DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambersst., N. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


Importers ue Sam 
Tareas uel 
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CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
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HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 W st. B 
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ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIO Mutua. Ixsurance Co., 
New Yor, January 26th, 1872. 
The Trustees, in conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affaires on the Slst December, 1871. 
prenees received on Les Risks, from 
ary. 18/!,to3lst Dec., 1871 . 

premfams ¢ on 3m Policies not | marked off ist 

uary, suavasaeatedacaeiccces SMMEEIA 


7 
SAVINCS BANK POLICIES. 


LIFE bony etn AS IT SHOULD meted 


es. payable 


to the party aimee! tives on his 


ee 
The ~ wilt c 
be ee Tn in ie 
interest of aoe herr st ey 


. Jer a com: ear as the 
interest of the co Sate r fiscal y xcee: cent, averag @ 





“E xAM P LE. 
Age 30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 
AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. 


————=— 
NET PREMIU M $52.08 





Tota! amount <ttantnaieenbans... secean STAB 69 


No Policies have been ‘ssued upor Life Risks, 
nor a hire Risks disconnected with 


Premiums, marked off from Ist seam, - 
1871, to 31st December, 187! $5,375,793 24 


Losses paid during the same period....,.... $2:735,"0 63 
Returns of Prem‘ums and Expenses...... $973,211 & 


The Company has the fo lowing Assets, vi 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
itv. aud Stoc ° $3, erent 


937 $ 
Ba 345 01 


Tota! Amount of Assets...........ssseees «914,806,512 37 37 


fix per cent. Interest on the f 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of 
February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the fssue of 1963 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease, The to 
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beproduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp. 
tion will be in gold. 

Adividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next, 
By order ofthe Board, 


ENRY K. BO 
DENNIS PER Rink 
ae Je 








JOECKEL & JOHNSON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
me New Lecture-Room and 

Atte Sunday-school Reversible 
Ks 


Oe 
¢« 


gy Scttees. Church, Sunday 


school, and School Furni- 


ture. 
450 West street 


and 490 Hudson st,, N. Y. 


FURNITURE. 
Wm. H. LEE, 


oman 199 Fulton Poot 
eea Broadway and Greenwich street, and 


277 Canal Street, 
One door East from Broadway, N. Y. 














(MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
mublic since 1826 ; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
pe One thousand testimonies received during the 

years, Every bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and pemanny warranted. wNem a Patent Rotary Fix- 

P..0. Address « either *nd¥e or WEST TROY, N. Y. 

EA &G.R. MENFELY, 
BELLS a ot BELL FOUNDRY. 
SHED IN 1837, 
superior Bi alls Churches, School: 
see Pere ee Trea Hin rit 
and moun with our Latest Improve: otar 
Han jase, 8, the best inuse. Illustrated Catalogue 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 164 F. Second St., Cincinnati. 


ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CIIARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. 


ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS' TOOLS, 


COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. {5S Cold street New York. 


AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE, USEFUL. 
MINIATURE TOY ee BOATS ; 


STEAM, and = wn 
around in an ordinary 
tub, orin lakes or ponds, 
THE GREAT 
SUMMER TOY. 


Will run from 30 to 40 
mirates, and cannot pos* 
sibly explode. For sale 
by toy and fancy goods 
dealers generally. 

















Samples sent ‘(charges prepaid) to any office of the 
po Je, U. - noe Companies, on re- 
ceipt o' e cen! 

BRAMHAL ae SumTh & CO., 


128 Chambers Street, New York. 





GH ae ISHRD 1830.) 
WELCH & GRIFFITHS, 
Manufacturers 
SAWS » A ae “DESCIIPTIONS. 
to all others. 


| EVERY. SAW WARRANTED. 


5 
A 
\ 
M. T. DAVIDSON, 


Axes, Files, Belting, Etc. 
SEND FOR PRiCE-LIST AND CIRCULARS, 
Boston, Mass., and Detroit, Mich. 





Steam-Heating and Ventilating by High or Low 
Pressure, Alen manufactvrer and dealer 

WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS, 
Engines, pat }» Ste: — Pumps, etc. Work executed 


in an: parts of the intry. 
3 zig No. ro ‘Corilande St.. New York. 


ailinae FIRE EXTIN s 
407 Broadway, Sy. a 
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INSTI TUTION 


with Assets amounting to 


$11,000,000 
ong fete mment gS 


Northwestern Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 5 
| OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
smnnnenennhs 1852.) 











it: i 400,000 00 
bef oe acory 472,627 9L 
tal Assets, Jan. 1, 1872 
Total Outstanding Liabilities. 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
t. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
ae in na nay Me eeae einen 


08. 
Western ‘ond, Southern Department— ters’ 
. STODDART, General Agent. 


| 
| 





This Snel ana aiplan refers to “ Savings Bank Policies" on 

The amo column “surrender walties" is what will a paid for policy at end of any year, under column 
“age of policy," should it be surrendere: 

The obvious advantage of the * a value’ si 


ulation is that it gives the _Dolicy & tangible value, 
Teco; 


isable in the money market, which no policy without it ever had or could hav 

e rates of eens and ak ee, to the policies have been ceery) by the Consulting Actuary 

of p Conioeos Evizur Wricut, formerly Insurance ( 
d full particulars will San 4 pe lor general distribution by the 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OFFICE, No. 239 Broadway. 


THE NEW YORK 



















SANG 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, . N 
ROBERT 1. STUART, 
HEPPARD 
KER, 


ITCHILL, 
MES G. DE FOREST, 
BU 


DETT, 
CHAS. b. LEVERICH, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2:1 Vice-President, 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


Continental 


INSURANCE CO. 


DODGE. 


A. 
AM 
ttm tt 0 


Cus 





WM. STURG 








OF NEW YORK 


AND THE 


CHICAGO FIRE. 


This Company, steadily accumulating a reserve to 
meet any demands from an 


Extraordinary Conflagration, 


has been enabled to pay promptly over 


One Million Dollars 


for losses at Chicago, from its splendid 


SURPLUS ALONE 


teing more than double its capital, 
Without assessments of any kind, 
Without impairing its capital, 
Without trenching on its reinsurance fund, 
Without disturbing its permanent investments, and 
Without checking for a day the increasing volume 
of its business, begins the New Year with a paid-up 
Capital of 


One Million Dollars, 


and Gross Assets amounting to 


$2,509,526 27, 


with a greatly enlarged and increasing business. 
A record unparalleled in i and j 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be- 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind. 


Assets, $19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000.000. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ex- 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 
imum benert to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esq., and E. W. BRYANT, Esgq., 
from whose letters the following extracts are made: 


The benefits hoy ose to extend to those selecting this class of polic 
are MORE VARIED IN PW HEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES THA 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren- 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 
form of Insurance. 

Very truly yours, 






SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


I have no hesitation in saying that I think it more probable that the 
— resnits will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 

e VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Policy are well presented 
in the yf en explaining it, and I notice among them SEVERAL METH- 
ODS OF APPLYING THE SURPLUS WHICH DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE 
BEEN OFFERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 


ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $313. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine eee’, 10 yonwe, emmnenity -— mg onenanes wae 
dividend - $227 90 
Tontine Period, 15 years, ‘annuity for life combined with see 80 


vidend - = 
. = s = 1,160 10 








its claim to give to all needing it 


TRUSTWORTHY INSURANCE. 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec'y A. D. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec'y L. D 
_ JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 





Tontine Period, 20 yeune, “annuity for life combined w ith 
dividend . . « . . . 

Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 

premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 


Tontine Weutod, 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid Re« 
tu 





rned,. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Ree 





THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY. 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FORTY-EIGHT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 

J. M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 





SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 


turned, 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Re- 
turned, 


THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Policy. 






Tontine Period, 10 years, 
Tontine Period, 15 years, - 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 


FIFTH ‘BENEFIT. 

Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, $286 20 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 699 50 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 1,450 00 
Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable 
results under certain assumed data, can be obtained by 
application to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 
and 348 Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the 
United States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 





Corner of Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
rincipal features of this Com 
LOTE RUAN Boca Nea 
Ali sormsiof Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JouNe. E. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. E. be Wibete MD. WHITING, Actuary 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 
UNIVERSAL | LIFE. INS. co., 

NAL so rock TTR INSURANCE 
aes ORMPAN ‘ NY OF T UNITED STATES, 


AEKER. President. 
ae RBER, Vice-President. 


J . BEWLEY, 2 
Epwarp W. ioueeer M.D. Medical Examiner. 


mpany are ABSO- 
MANAGEMENT, 

















United States Life Insurance £o., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Nos. 





R22, 242 & LRG NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, 42,570. 


Assets - - - - $5,362,000. 
President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 








and Manufacturers 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury 8t., 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 


WwW. J. GRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF. 
LOOKING GLASSES, FRAMES, Ete., 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 
above Canal street, New York. 

















TAK FIRST 


manuiactarer fhe Cnt 





THE HERO, GEM, AND PEARL FRUIT JARS 


are commana: by all who use them te be the 


MOST RELIABLE, SIMPLE, AND CONVENIENT 


OF ANY BEFORE THE PUBLIC. orn HAVE 
oTuss, JARS AT 
AND COUNTY FAI 

YY HAVE 
ENTERED, 


Lh STATE 
WHERE 


NS SPARED 


aA TO KY E 


remithe of cae Jars 
have been sold 
IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE THEIR INTRODUCTION. 
Being perfectly Self-sealing, they never fail 
to give entire satisfaction. 


of 
| Pa of fc ig 
A Treatise on the art of Ker E application to me, 


. B. ROWLEY, Proprietor. 
OFFICE AT FACTORIES, Gaul and Adams Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANCHOR LIFE INSURANCECO., 
78 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
C. FISHER, President. 
Agents wanted ip every county in the United States, 
Address Home Office. 





No. 68 and 70 Wilttam st stree: New 


oan na ry with — compan 
liberali Agen: ents wanted ip 

Cc ane 7M ROGAN, E Prest.P. A. PL. 
O. PACKARD, Sec’y. E.3.T 


EXCELSIOR LIFE Laps adem €0., 


ork. 
Convertible at 


TURNER, V--Prests 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 
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CASH CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, July ist, 1872, 
LIABILITIES, - 


Cash in Bank.......--.-+.-++s0++- Sie canreons 


Boi Mortgages, being first lien 
Loans on'Stocks, payable or. Vat om (mark 





‘nited States 
‘ et value 
ate Bonds oe ist July, 18 Ista. 
of agents. 
and miber m 
due and Be) on oes ihease.—- 


J. H. 





«— Total.....cececcseccece socrecessccesecsvoveresoeees 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


ornen. hens amine 


$2,500,000 00 
* $4,303,564 S| 


$174,008 59 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1872: 


Perrot eeeee 


rth 4,8 5 
ovtgie worth 64, 730.400. 





Seeenreeereetaceseeeneeetoneere® 


sess + 84,393,564 51 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., No, 198 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., LONDON, 


CAPITAL, 


Strength, $8,000,009, 


Security. COLD. 
OFFICE BUILDING. 


ONDON 
OFFICE v. Ls BRANCH, 40 AND 42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES, $1,250,000. 


CHICAGO LOSSES ALL PAID. 
E, W. PER Resident Manager J. B. ST JOHN, Assistant Manager. 





THE 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


OF NEW YORK, 
155 BROADWAY, 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 


CASH ASSETS, $3,000,000. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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From the statistics of the census of 1870 
we gather that there are in the United 
Btates 12,505,923 persons who pursue 
** gainful occupations’—who are, in fact, 
independent through their own exertions, 
adding to the wealth of the nation, and 
placed in a position to lay up a store for 
the future. 

Of these the large majority must have 
ties and responsibilities of family, having 
others dependent upon their labor and 
with a claim upon them for a support. 
How many of this number are there who 
have made any provision for the future? 
We will venture to say but a small pro- 
portion, if we may judge from the official 
life imsurance reports, which show an 
issue of but little over one million policies ; 
in many cases the same person holding 
several, being insured under various 
forms and in different companies. 

How are we to account for this except 
that the blessings of the system of life 
insurance are still but imperfectly under- 
#tood, in spite of the efforts of our lead- 
ing companies—such as the Equitable, 
Mutual Life, Mutual Bencfit, and New 
York Life—to spread abroad a knowledge 
of the incalculable benefits the institution 


offers. 

No company, for instance, ia the world 
has done more than the Equitable to 
bring within the reach of all the fullest 
information regarding each detail con- 
nected with life insurance. It has intro- 
duced every form of assurance that 
science could suggest to meet the varied 
wants of the community, and has met 
every objection that could be urged 
against the system, consistent with safety 
to its vast resources. 

The general intelligence of our people 
has enabled them readily to recognize the 
value of insuring their lives; but there is 
much yet to be done in further dissemInat- 
ing the truth in regard to this important 
institution. No better means could be 
employed to do this than through the 
services of well-instructed agents, as well 
as with the aid of the public journals, 
who, taking a proper, fair, and candid 
view of the subject, are simply perform- 
ing a duty to themselves and to their 
readers by discussing the question and 
bringing to light the excellencies of a 
system which is recognized by the polit- 
ical economist as oue of the great props of 
@ nation’s greatness. 

To such societics as judiciously observe 
this course we may safely award the 
merit of being public benefactors, and of 
Jaying the firmest foundation for their own 
success. 


Financial é Commercial, 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





AN insurance and generally self-extem- 
porized agency, seeking to invent for itself 
a business, proposes to associate persons 
together in classes of five thousand to 
each class. Each member pays $10 as an 
entrance-fee, and agrees to pay thereafter 
$2 each year, and submit to an assess- 
ment of $1.10 for every member of the 
class that dies. This assessment, after 
being collected, is paid at the rate of $1 
per member to the family of the deceased 
member, and the extra 10 cents go toward 
defraying the expenses of issuing notices 
of deaths and collecting and disbursing 
the sums becoming due thereby. Such in 
Bubstance is the system known as ‘‘co- 
operative life insurance,” and which some 
are disposed to laud as the ne plus ultra on 
this whole subject. 

The history of all such associations, 
both in England and this country, is 
against them. They have generally failed, 
and some of them proved enormous swin- 
dles on the part of those who have man- 
aged them. They have no Icgal charac- 
ter, and hence no legal powers or respons- 
ibilities. They make no annual reports 
to the Insurance Dep.rtment of the state, 
and hence their proceedings are not super- 
vised by official authority. Not being 
known to the laws of the state, no claims 
can be enforced against them, while they 
have no power to enforce claims against 
others. The agency that assumes to man- 
age them is legally irresponsible, takes no 
risks, and has no accumulated assets on 
hand with which to fulfill its pledges. The 
entrance-fee paid by each member and the 
annual dues paid from year to year go to 
this agency, in the way of profit on the 
business ; and, if the business be large in 
its amount, the excess over expenses 
would make the association a huge specu- 
lation for its managers. These managers 
have the most abundant opportunity to 
cheat the members, either by issuing false 
notices of deaths or by deceiving the 
representatives of dead members as to the 
actual number in the associated class, and 
the amount which they have collected in 








five years, carrying up its membership to 
the age of seventy-five. Now, either this 
class will be kept full or it will not be. 
If not kept full, then all who remain in it 
up to the period of death will have to sub- 
mit to a reduction in the amount insured 
just in proportion to the decrease of mem- 
bership; and, moreover, besides paying 
their entrance-fee and annual due of $2, 
they will have to submit to an increasing 
ratio of assessments proportionate to the 
increasing mortality among the members 
by reason of advancing age. Here is a 
steadily increasing assessment, with a de- 
creasing policy. If, however, the class be 
kept full for forty-five years, then the 
amount of the insurance will remain ; but 
the assessments for mortality will increase, 
and toward the end of the period tke in- 
crease will be very rapid. Either this sup- 
posed class must consist of persons of 
unequal ages, which would be a manifest 
injustice; or, if their ages be about equal, 
then we have inevitably an advancing 
ratio of assessments with a diminishing 
policy, or such a ratio with a policy kept 
good in its nominal amount. In any 
event the cost of insurance in proportion 
to the amount insured will become greater 








and greater every year. 

Now it can be demonstrated, by a sim- 
ple calculation of figures, that the man 
who enters such an association at the age 
of thirty, and remains a member for forty- 
five years, or even 8 less period, will have 
paid a much larger sum for insurance 
than it would have cost him to gain the 
result by taking out a life policy in a reg- 
ular company. In the latter case he 
would have no increase of annual pre- 
mium, as he does in the former. In the 
latter case he reaps the benefit of the com- 
pound-interest principle and return 
dividends, which after a term of years are 
sufficient to pay his annual premium and 
thereafter give him his insurance free of 
all cost; but in the former case no such 
advantages are afforded. In the one case 
he has an increasing assessment, with no 
advance in the amount of his policy, but 
more likely with a reduction in the 
amount; and in the other he has a perma- 
nently fixed quantity of insurance, with a 
decreasing premium, in consequence of 
return dividends. To say nothing, then, 
of the comparative safety of the two sys- 
tems, they cannot be tested side by side 
for any considerable period without re- 
vealing the fact that.the co-operative 
theory is in the end the most expensive. 
The seeming cheapness at the outset be- 
gins to vanish as the system advances. 
What is a theoretical system of insurance 
worth that cannot stand the test of forty- 
five years without exploding its own pre- 
tensions and disclosing its radical de- 
fects? It may be good for insurance 





gamblers; but it isa very poor reliance 
for those who wish to make some provis- 
ion for the contingent wants of the fu- 
ture. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Sie@ns oF Prosrerity.—A stranger com- 
ing into this country, and listening to the 





political rigmarole of the Greeley-Demo- 
cratic party, would, if not otherwise in- 
formed, conclude that the American peo- 
pleare inastate of the extremest finan- 
cial distress, and that all this is due to the 
bad management of Grant’s Administra- 
tion. The intention is to make such an 
impression, Yet nothing can be further 
from the fact. The Government, during 
the Administration of Gen. Grant, has 
paid off more than three hundred and 
thirty-six million dollars of the public 
debt, while reducing taxes by about one 
hundred and forty millions of dollars. 
This one fact gives the lie to the whole 
statement. In 1871 the country increased 
its railway mileage by 7,453 miles, at a 
cost of about $225,009,000, besides spend- 
ing some $50,000,000 more in improve- 
ments and equipments on old roads—thus 
making the total expenditure $275,000,- 
000. In the year 1870 the increase of 
railway mileage was 6,145 miles; in that 
of 1869 it was 4,999 miles; and in that of 
1868 it was 3,033 miles. The tonnage of 
the railroads of the United States in 1871 
amounted to about 100,000,000 tons, having 
a gross value of $15,000,000,000. A coun- 
try of whose condition these figures are a 
truthful exponent is certainly not ma 
very bad way. A people that can produce 


so much in one year, and invest so much 


in railway construction in three years, 
need not be alarmed by the political 


croakers, The savings banks of New York 


State increased their deposits in the year 
1870 by $36,389,109, with an average of 
$296.80 to each depositor. The increase 
during 1871 was $37,946,669, with an 
average of $324.03 to each depositor. 
Thus in a single state the savings-bank 


system shows a growth of deposits in two 


years amounting to $74,335,778. What 
does this fact mean? Does it not mean 


that the classes who work for wages, and 
who for the most part are the owners of 


these deposits, as shown by the small 


average to each account, have found for 
the past two years a plenty of work to do 
at remunerative wages? They not only 
paid their current expenses, but laid aside 
as a surplus capital about seventy-five 
nnillions of dollars, and that too in a single 
year. The industrial activity of the coun- 
try never proceeded on a larger scale and 
never with more signs of real prosperity. 
The weakh of the nation was never in- 
creasing more rapidly. The credit of the 
Government was never more firmly estab- 
lished in the markets of the world. The 
growth of business was never more rapid. 
The plain truth is, the country, as a whole, 
isin an eminently prosperous condition, 
growing rich at a rate unexampled at any 
previous period of its history. The ca- 
lumniators and slanderers of the President’s 
administration know this to be so, if they 

are not fools; and if, knowing it, they lie 

for political effect, then they are knaves, 

misrepresenting their country’s condition 

for partisan ends. We shall have an 

abundance of this kind of falsification dur- 

ing the pending presidential canvass; yet 
it will not deceive the financial and busi- 

ness portion of the community and ought 
not to deceive anybody. 


the case of each death. The members are 
not held together by any effective bond ; 
and hence they may secede when they 
choose, and pay their assessments or not 
for occurring deaths, just as they please. 
If the companies come to naught, as will 
generally be the fact after a few years, the 
entrance-fee, the annual dues, and the 
death dues previously paid become a total 
loss to the existing members, These or- 
ganizations never had a cash basis with 
which to guarantee their undertakings ; 
and hence the moment their machinery of 
credit and collecticn explodes the whole 
thing vanishes into air,and thereby re- 
veals its tree character. The managers 
have pocketed their profits, and perhaps 
made avery good thing of it for them- 
selves. 7 

There is, moreover, a constant uncer- 
tainty in the amount which is professed to 
be insured. This amount will vary with 
the number of members in each class. If 
this be an increasing number, then the 
amount will increase; and if it bea de- 
creasing number, then the amount will 
decrease. It always hangs upon the con- 
tingencies which affect the question of 
membership; and, if the class runs down, 
and finally breaks up, as is quite sure 
to be the fact, then there is no insurance 
at all. 

The introduction of new members to 
fill up vacancies created by death involves 
Berious difficulties. Those who are in 
early years and in sound health would 
not wish to join a class of old men, in 
which the annual percentage of mortality 
would be much greater than that which is 
represented by the age of the former. Young 
men coming into a class of old men would, 
in addition to the entrance-fee and the 
annual dues, be confronted in the very 
outset with a large ratio of mortality, 
rapidly increasing, and imposing a corre- 
sponding frequency in assessments to pay 
the policies of deceased members. Even 
tf the association starts off with a full class 
consisting of persons of about parallel 
ages, the cliances of keeping this class full 








THe Unton Pacrric RarLRoap.—The 
sales of the Land Department of the 
Union Pacific Railroad during last June 
amounted to 23,900 41-100 acres, yielding 
$103,610.62, at an average of $4.30 per 
acre. The total sales from July 28th, 1869, 
to July 1st, 1872, are 571,169 76-100 acres, 
amounting to $2,399,410.55, at an average 
of $4.20 peracre. The road extends from 
Omaha to Ogden, a distance of 1,082 
miles, with a land-grant of 12,800 acres to 
the mile, besides a Government subsidy of 
$16,000 per mile from the Missouri River 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
$48,000 per mile through the mountain 
range, $32,000 per mile for the distance 
intermediate between the Rocky and the 
Sierra Nevada ranges, and $48,000 per 
mile for a distance of 150 miles through 
the Sierra Nevada, The road was com- 


by the addition of new members of suit- 
able age and condition, and thus main- 
taining the nominal amount of each policy 
up to the level with which it began, are 
constantly decreasing. The older the class 
the more frequent the deaths, to say 
nothing of the lapses and forfeitures of 
policies by non-payments and secession; 
and hence the less inviting it becomes to 
others, and the less the prospect of acces- 
sions to fill the places of those who die or 


pleted on the 10th of May, 1869, when a 
continuous line across the continent was 
formed. The gross earnings of the road 
in 1870 were $7,625,277.11, and its operat- 
ing expenses $4,677,414.84, leaving a net 
revenue of $2,947,862.27. Its gross earn- 
ings in 1871 were 7,521,682.16, and its 
operating expenses $3,600,566.86, leaving 
a net revenue of $3,921,115.30, or nearly 
a million dollars in excess of the net rev- 
enue of 1870. Its capital stock is $36,745,- 





fail to keep their menibership good. © Here 
are very grave difficulties in the practical 
working of the co-operative theory. 

Let us suppose a class of five thousand 
at the age of thirty to be organized to- 
day, and that as a class it ghall last forty- 


| cent. bonds issued in its favor amount to 


000. The currency’ United States six per 


27,286,512. Its average land sales 
amount to about $75,000 per month. The 
Government acted wisely In extending its 


small amount of clap-trap among poli- 
ticians at the present time about Govern- 
ment aid to railroad construction; yet 
dollar has not thus been loaned, nor an 
acre of land given, that will not in general 
benefits repay the bounty more than ten- 
fold. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE correspondents who desire in- 
formation in relation to the affairs of the 
Bowling Green Savings Bank may learn 
whatever may be desired by applying to 
the receiver, Mr. Sheppard F. Knapp, 
who, we have reason to believe, is pro- 
ceeding with all proper diligence toward 
the settlement of that concern. We 
understand that the affairs of the bank 
are likely to turn out better than was at 
first anticipated. The receiver will very 
shortly pay a dividend of 25 per cent. to the 
depositors, who are likely to receive in all 
about 60 per cent. from the assets placed 
in the hands of Mr. Knapp. This Bowl- 
ing Green Savings Bank was one of the 
pet institutions of the Tammany Demo- 
cratic Ring; and if the party should suc- 
ceed in electing their ticket nominated in 
Baltimore, the financial affairs of the Gov- 
ernment would be conducted in the same 
manner that this savings bank was man- 
aged. Its late president was a special 
friend of Mr. Greeley’s. 

The month of July is usually one of the 
dullest in the whole year in Wall Street; 
but the present year, owing to the extra- 
ordinary heat, which renders city life 
dangerous to all but the robust, has 
been duller than usual, and a revival of 
business among financial speculators can 
hardly be looked for earlier than the latter 
part of August. 

The absence of operators from the 
Stock Exchange causes dullness in the 
money market; and, though our banks are 
not quite overloaded with currency, they 
have more than they can employ to ad- 
vantage, and consequently the rate of 
interest on call loans rules at 3to5 per 
cent., and business paper is more easily 
negotiated at 6 to 8 per cent. than for a 
year past, The Bank Statement of Satur- 
day showed the following, as compared 
with the week previous and the same week 
in 1871: 




















July 6,°72, July 13,°%2, July 15. a, 
Deposits.........0 $241,774, 900 $255,598,006  $257,532,2 
Circulation......7. 97,508,100 27,466,400 K 

Total...... + -$269,283,300 $272,974,400 $287,914,255 
Required 25 ® ct.. $67,320,825 — @98,243,600 — €71,978,564 
Actual. basis...... 81,294,100 81,654,100 90,533,156 

Excess....... $13,973,275 $13,420,500 $18,554,592 
Rate of money.... 4@5@ct. 4@5#ct. 3@5 Hct. 


From these figures it will be seen that 
our banks are weaker in their reserve than 
they were last year at this time by $5,134,- 
002. But the rate of interest on call loans 
is the same. 

The election in Erie having passed 
off quietly with the election of Mr. 
Watson and General Deven for president 
and vice-president, as had been expected, 
all speculative interest in the stock has 
subsided, and certain parties have been 
unloading very freely, so that at the com- 
mencement of the present: week it sold 
down to 524, and is likely to sell a good 
deal lower. The affairs of the company, 
notwithstanding the capable and honest 
hands into which they have now fallen: 
have so unfavorable a look, ‘and so 
long a time must necessarily elapse 
before the company can _ possi- 
bly pay a dividend, that speculators will 
not take hold of the stock at its present 
price. There is too much of it for it 
to be easily cornered, and the street will 
be cautious about touching it until it falls 
below 50. The well-informed operators 
in it say that the plan of the English party, 
owning the greater part of the stock, is to 
encourage short sales, and let itdrop down 
among the forties, and then rush it up to 
70 again, preparatory to another break. 
No one with the least prudence can ven- 
ture to dabble in stock that can be put up 
and down by a clique without any refer- 
ence to its intrinsic value. Although none 
of the “ Vanderbilt party” appear in the 
new direction of the company, it is under- 
stood that he has a representative among 
them, and that the election was in con- 
formity with his known wishes. 

The continued large shipments of gold 
keep up the price of coin, which ruled on 
Monday at 114} to 1142; and, as a matter 
of course, United States bonds have been 
higher and strong, with but little doing 
in them. 

As Mr. Fahnestock was in Washington, 
on Saturday, with his partner, Jay Cooke, 
Esq., and had a conference with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, it was assumed 
that there was something on foot in rela- 
tion to opening negotiations for the re- 

mainder of the new loan. But we learn 
that nothing is intended to be done in re- 
lation to the placing of the new loan be- 
fore the fall months. Mr. Fahnestock 
goes to Europe in the next Cunard 
steamer, we learn, solely on a tour of a 
week’s recreation. 

Pacific Mail is among the stocks which 
give no signs of a decline. It is selling at 
75 to 754, and its friends predict much 
higher points for it before the end of the 
year. Western Union Telegraph is an- 

other of the staunch stocks, which varies 
hardly 4 percent during a month, but 
which is creeping upward, and it is said 

willsell at par before January. 

Among the new loans which are in de- 

mand and meeting with special favor of 
late are the Chesapeake and Ohio 6 per 
cent. gold bonds, for which Messrs. Fisk 

& Hatch are financial agents. Sales’ 
arnounting to a very large aggregate have 
been made since July ist, mainly by par- 
ties exchanging their early issue of Five- 
twenties. The security of these bonds is 
not subject to the contingencies of many 
unfinished roads; as nearly the whole of 
the expenditure for construction is made, 

and in a few weeks the rails will be laid 

continuously from the navigation of the 

Chespeake to the Ohio River, after which 

the line must grow rapidly in traffic and 

receipts. 

The demand for Northern Pacific Seven 

thirty gold bonds has largely increased 

this month ; the sale to date being about 

$700,000. 








DRY GOODS. 

Tue holiday week was strictly observed 
by the cighty-eight firms that signed the 
obligation to close up from the 3d to the 
8th, but even the few commission houses 
and the jobbers generally who refused to 
come into the agreement were compelled, 
in spite of themselves, to keep holiday ; 
for there was no opportunity then of 
doing anything beyond opening their 
doors and fanning themselves to keep. 
cool. Since then there has been a partial 
revival of business, and there are sufficient 
representatives in New York of the larger 
firms in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and New Orleans who are ready to make 
purchases when an inducement is offered, 
to create something like an appearance of 4 
activity. The sales, however, have-been 
ou a very moderate scale-in domestic cot- 
tons, and the favorable reports of the cot- 
ton crop render it nearly certain that a 
decline in the raw material late in the 
fall will be preceded by a fall in most de- 
scriptions of staple fabrics. In woolens 
there is a more confident anticipation, and 
the clothiers have shown some considera- 
ble activity during the week in meking 
selections; but the terrific heat of the 
weather has been disastrous to nearly 
every department of. business. . Nothing 
has been done which could possibly be 
put off until the heat subsided. 

Prices in every department of domestic 
goods are nominally steady ; but there is 
not sufficient demand to make a market to 





j aid to this great undertaking. There is no 


be relied upon. 








In unbleached sheetings and shirtings- 
the sales of the week have been on & very 
limited scale; but the stock in first hands 
is so small for the season that holders are 
by no means anxious to sell. Indian Head, 
Appleton A, and Massachusetts are stil] 
quoted at 144. 

In bleached sheetings and shirtings 
there is, as in the case of all other domestic 
cotton, a lack of animation and prices are 
unchanged. Probably there will be no 
essential change before the 1st of August. 

Printing cloths are in less demand than 
they have been for some time, and the 
stock in first hands have considerably in- 
creased. The price for immediate delivery 





of the standards, extra quality, is reported 
at 8 cts. 

Prints are not in active demand; but, 
as compared with other goods, the market 
has shown some animation, and there are 
considerable sales of the first offerings of 
dark work. But there is not yet full 
exhibition of fall styles. 

Ginghams are selling moderately at 
steady prices for the more desirable makes, 
but the demand is small. 

Cotton ducks and osnaburgs are in 
small demand at present, and the sales are 
very small. Prices steady. 

Cotton flannels are in rather better de- 
mand, and the disposition to make specu- 
lative purchases has been more decidedly 
shown in these goods than in any other. 
The sales have kept prices firm and steady. 

Cotton yarn is selling moderately at 
unchanged prices. 

Corset jeans are firmly held by agents, 
and the market is not supposed to be 
overstocked. 

Cambrics are selling moderately for the 
best black and assorted colors, and prices 
are steady. 

Rolled jaconets are not selling very 
actively, but there is a steady demand, 
which prevents any increase in stock in 
first hands and keeps prices firm. 

Silesias are without any change of 
prices, the sales are moderate but steady, 
and the supply in first hands is not in 
excess of the demand. 

In other descriptions of domestic cot- 
ton goods there are no variations to 
notice ; the stock in first hands issufficient, 
but not in excess of the demand, and 
prices are unchanged and steadily main- 
tained. 

Cloths and overcoatings have been more 
looked after by the clothiers, and the sales 
have slightly increased; but trade is still 
slack and backward, the extraordinary 
heat of the weather, doubtless, having an 
‘influence upon the market. 

Doeskins are in somewhat better 
demand, and there have been considerable 
sales, but not to the extent that had been 
anticipated. Prices are firm and steady. 

Fancy cassimeres have sold more freely 
during the week, but hardly so freely as 
had been expected. The sales have been 
principally to the clothiers, the jobbers 
not being prepared as yet to make their 
selections, 

Satinets are in such small demand that 
the manufacturers are dissatisfied and 
discouraged. There is, however, a slight 
improvement in the demand for these 
goods, especially forthe blacks; but the 
mixtures are very dull. 

Flannels are inactive and the sales are 
very small; but prices are steady, and a 
better demand will be realized later in the 
month. 

Foreign goods are very little called for 
at this season and the importations are 
light, while nearly all the invoices now 
arriving are sent to bonded warehouse, 
where they will remain until after the 
1st of August, when the reductions in the 
tariff will go into effect. In the mean- 
while the importers are exhibiting their 
samples and making arrangements for an 
active fell business. Prices will necessarily 
be lower, and the new scale will be most 
marked in silks and woolens. 





HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH 


OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH, Banxzers, 


No. 5 Nassau Sr., N. Y. 
Tne First MortcaGceE Six Per Cent. 
Gotp Bonpbs OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
Onto RAILROAD COMPANY MAY BE BOUGHT 
AND HELD WITH THE FULLEST CONFIDENCE 
AS A PERFECTLY SAFE AND RELIABLE IN- 
VESTMENT. 
THEY ARE AMPLY SECURED UPON ONE 
OF THE MOST VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT 
East AND WEST TRUNK LINES OF RAIL- 
WAY IN THE UNITED STATES, AND ARE 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF A POWERFUL AND 
RESPONSIBLE CORPORATION, OF THE HIGH- 
EST STANDING AND CREDIT. 
HoLpDERS OF GOVERNMENT BONDS AND 
OTHER HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES MAY RE- 
ALIZE AN IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE BY 
AN EXCHANGE FOR THESE BonpDs, WITHOUT 
ANY HESITATION OR APPREHENSION AS TO 
THE EQUAL SECURITY OF THEIR INVEST- 
MENT. 
FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
AT OUR OFFICE OR BY MAIL. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


BANKERS. 





ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

are being absorbed by an increasing de- 
roand for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experi- 
ence and high-toned commercial integri- 
ty, they are secured by a first mortgage 
on the road, revenues, land grant, fran- 


chise, and equipments, combined in one 
mortgage, and are readily negotiable both 
in the markets of this country and of 
Europe. 


A Liberal Sinking Fund provided in 


the Mortgage Deed must advance the 
price upon the closing of the loan. Prin- 
cipal and interest payable in gold. In- 
terest at eight [8] per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually, freeof tax. Prin- 
cipal 


in thirty years. Denominations 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupons or Reg- 
istered. 

Price 974 and accrued interest, in cur- 
rency, from February 15th, 1872. 

Maps, Circulars, Documents, and infor- 
mation furnished. 

Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increased demand ab- 
sorbing them, warrant the belief they will 
soon be sought for at an advance consid- 
erably above the present subscription 
price at which they can now be had 
through the principal Banks and Bankers 
throughout the country, and from the un- 
dersigned, who unhesitatingly recommend 
them. TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street, N. Y 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 


EIGHT PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
. - . OF.THE 
CITY OF MOBILE, ALABAMA, 
AT 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


HOWES & MACY, Bankers, 


30 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 








Ii debt of this mopt pay- 
Ly at all mes of its Inte: eae Bonds 





Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
itors as Incorporated and allow 
— on dail ee at the rate of 
‘our cent. ections made on any 
point roauet rates, with immediate 





| 


re- 
turns. Special attention to choice 
Steck Bonds. etc.. etc. Tor Saventors 





INVESTHER! 
Securities. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, through its Financial Agents, offers 
for sale its First Mortgage 7-30 Gold 
Bonds. They fall due in 80 years, bear 
78-10 per cent. gold interest, payable 
semi-annually, are exempt from United 
States tax to the holder, and are secured 
by first and only mortgage on 

1. The Railroad, its Right of Way, 
Franchise, Rolling Stock, and other 
Property. 

2. Its Traffic or Net Earnings. 

83. A Government Grant of Land aver- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


cent reduction and an active market at the 


cloge, 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market 


for the former is dull and very firm. The 
latter is fair at unchanged values, 


METALS.—Iron.—American Pig is de- 
cidedly firm. A further advance has taken 
place in Scotch on the other side, but caus- 
ing no response here. Higher rates are asked, 
and, purchasers demurring, the greater part 
of the arrivals goin store, holders being tirm 
in their views. The market is somewhat un- 
settled. Refined Bar is steady. English 
Rails are quiet. Wrought Scrap strengthens 
invalue, Copper.—Ingot is in very light de- 
mand at previous prices. Manufactures of 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNTA.CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED 


TABLE WARE, 
550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 





Copper and Yellow Metal unchanged. 

is dull. Nails are steady, with a light busi- 

ness. Spelter is without call. Steel is strong 

at quoted values. Tin—Pig is slightly 

firmer; Plates are in small stock and held 

hoe maa Iron Wire is very firm. Zinc 
q 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Pot Ashes in fair 
demand. Pearls searce. Beeswax is dull. 
Broom Corn nominal. Candles quiet. Drugs 


and Dyes without special ch . Dyewoods 
=" Feathers dull. Paints quiet, Paper 


ICE PITCHERS AND ICE URNS. 


(847 ROCERS BROS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, Etc. 
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aging on completion of the Road about 
23,000 acres per mile of track. 

The Road follows what is known as the 
Valley Route to the Pacific, flanked most 
of the way by an excellent country, and 
is assured in advance of a vast and profit- 
able traffic, which already awaits its com- 
pletion. The work of construction is 
steadily and satisfactorily progressing; 
the settlement of the adjacent country and 
the building of towns keep pace with the 
advance of the road; a large body of the 
Company’s land is already in market, and 
the proceeds of sales will constitute a 
Sinking Fund for the redemption of the 
Company’s Bonds, which are convertible 
at 110 into the Company’s Lands at mar- 
ket prices. 

Believing that these bonds, both in 
point of safety and profitableness, consti- 
tute such asecurity as judicious investors 
can approve, we recommend them to the 
public. Government bonds and all market- 
able securities are received in exchange at 
current quotations, without cost to the 
investor. 


JAY COOKE & 60, 


New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 








GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


Reportep Expressty For “ THE INDEPENDENT,’ 
By H. K. THURBER &CO., 


173 and 175 Chambers, 294 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


COFFEE.—The market for lines and in- 
voices is inactive, as dealers generally had 
goods purchased for July delivery sufficient 
to supply their present wants, and the large 
stock here and on the way July 1st discour- 
ages investment from speculative dealers and 
induces the regular trade to keep their 
stocks light. The latest Rio telegram shows 
largely increased daily receipts of new crop 
Coffees. Importers and holders are reason- 
ably firm in their views, and claim that new 
Coffees will not arrive in quantities sufficient 
to affect the market before the stock now 
here is distributed. There has been an 
active demand from the retail trade, show- 
ing that stocks throughout the country are 
light. It seems probable, however, that a 
gradual decline will soon be inaugurated in 
anticipation of arrivals of the new crop. 


FISH AND SALT.—Prices are lower for 
Mackerel; and at the reduction more has 
been doing, liberal sales taking place. Cod- 
fish are scarce and wanted; the recent warm 
weather has been unfavorable for curing. 
Smoked Herring are dull, Salt is in fair re- 
quest and steady in a jobbing way. There 
have been no arrivals of any kinds recently ; 
consequently no sales in invoices, 


FRUITS.—Foreign Dried are in better in- 
quiry in bond, and a better business is doing 
than for some weeks past. Citron has sold 
largely and is held at higher prices. An in- 
creased demand has setin for Prunes. Do- 


mesti : 
ee Dried are inactive at unchanged 





MOLASSES.—Choice grades Foreign be- 
ing scarce, there is an increased demand for 
prime, at steady rates. Nothing is doing for 
distilling. Boiling grades are quiet. Do- 
mestic very firm. 


RICE.—Carolina is held firmly at full 
prices for all grades. East India is in de- 
mand at prices in sellers’ favor. The market 
is strong. 


SPICES.—There is but little demand for 
invoices. The market is inactive. Cloves 
and Red Pepper are firm. Pimento, Pepper, 
and Ginger steady. Mace is held higher. 
Cassia and Nutmegs are dull. The business 
in all is light, and likely to continue so till 
after Ist proximo. 


SUGARS.—Refined are fairly active at in- 
creased values. The production is only mod- 
erate and the demand good. Hards have 
become very scarce again, refiners having sold 
in advance of production. The effect of the 
temporary stoppage of work at the refineries 
is now being felt in a decreased production, 
their fall forces not having returned to work. 
Raws are }¥ cent lower on ordinary refining 
grades, Sales are not heavy, there being no 
disposition on the part of refiners to operate 
at present values. The stock is ample, and 
holders exhibit considerable firmness on good 
grades, 

SYRUPS.—Common qualities are becom- 
ing a little plentier, but are in fair demand, 
Fine grades are hardly in sufficient supply 
for the demand, which is not large at this 
season of the year. Prices are steady. 
Sugar-house is in good request. 


TEAS.—While the trade in lines is im- 
proving, the demand from the retail trade 
continues very brisk; and, although Teas are 
bringing high prices, there appears no pros- 
pect of adecline. Onthe contrary, grades 
that are ecarec are advancing. Guods are be- 
ing freely offered by auction, and as freely 
purchased. 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


REPORTED EXxPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


A Table of Quotations will be Sound in another 
column, 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The receipts of 
Flour are moderate, and the sales generally 
at lower prices than last week. The decline 
has stimulated the demand, the market clos- 
ing with more steadiness, and can be written 
quiet, but firm. The advance in freights 
tends to restrict exports. The latest dis- 
patches from England, indicating unfavorable 
weather for crops, has a tendency to check 
the downward turn. Michigan Amber, Iowa 
and Wisconsin Spring, and Extra State have 
felt the depression less than other kinds. 
Holders are pretty firm; but buyers operate 
on the supposition that prices are not likely 
to advance at present. Rye Flour closed a 
shade better and Corn Meal is in better de- 
mand. Wheat was depressed early in the 
week, but at the concession in prices the 
movement increased, the market closing 


stronger under advices of drawbacks to the 
crops on the Continent and in England. 
Holders look for an increased export der 











therefrom, increased ocean i 
lessening exports. Rye is in request, 
closing firm. Barley is uncalled for. rley 


Malt is firm. Corn is doing better, owing to 


American Watcu Go. 


and is 
WATCH CO., CRESCENT ST., WALTHAM.” 


in good supply and light demand. Grass 

Sceds without change. Hay is a shade easier. 

Hops very firm. India Rubber firm. Tallow 

slightly easier. Tobacco.—Kentucky firm 

= in | ons request; Sead Leaf in moderate 
jemand, 


GILS, Erc.—City Linseed is dull. Crude 
and Manufactured Fish quiet. Menhaden 
firm. Qil Cake steady. Petroleum.—Crude 
in better request; Refined easier. Naptha 
dull. Spirits Turpentine steady. ‘Roeins in 
fair demand, Tar scarce and firm. Pitch 
steady, 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is slightly better for 
both present and future delivery of Mess. 
The market is more active. Lard is lower. 
Cut Meats are nominal. Dressed Hogs were 
weak the fore of the week, but closed 
firmer. Beef is very 2 Beef Hams quiet. 


Bacon is in fair deman 


WOOL.—The trade is light. Holders are 
not disposed to accept manufacturers’ bids. 
There is but little Fleece Wool here, but 
‘Texas and California are in large supply and 
holders are anxious to realize. Large hold- 
ers do not offer freely, but smaller dealers are 
desirious of selling out. Western farmers 
adhere to their asking rates, but buyers are 
decided in their views that prices ought to 
be lower. The slow sale of goods and th« 
depression of trade is creating a perceptible 
influence, 





LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 16TH, 1972. 


[Rerortep Expressty For Tue INDEPENDENT. } 





TuE receipts do not vary materially from 
last week, Beeves excepted, which are about 
700 less. Prices for Beeves have averaged 
same as previous week; the market closing 
dull and lifeless, with some disposition man- 
ifested to force sales in preference to carry- 
ing stock. 

MILCH COWS.—Receipts 104. <A large 
increase; but the market is $3 to $5 per 
head better than last week. 

CALVES.—Receipts 2,347. Milk-fed have 
sold farly during the week, but closed 14 
cent lower. Ordinary to Prime, 7 to 9 cents 

er pound. Grassers and Buttermilk sale- 
ess 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Receipts 21,734: 
Sheep drag at 43/ to 634 cts. A few Extra 
at 7 cts. Lambs easy at 10¢ to 111¢ cts. for 
Fair to Good, with a few Prime and Extra at 
11% to 12 cts. 

SWINE.—Receipts 31,273; all for slaughter- 


ers. Dressed Hogs easy at 55£ to 6 cents per 
pound. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

Monpay Evenme, July 15th, 1873. 

Tur following are the net cash prices or all 

the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold inthe New 
York market. It is confidently betievec that this weekly 
information. specially reported to Tas INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectly thanto any other newspaper ip the city 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
eription price of the paver. 
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BEST WATCH 


RAILWAY TRAVELERS 


IS MADE BY THE 


OF WALTHAM, 
known by the trade-mark, “AMERICAN 


For sale by all leading Jewelers, 





light receipts. ts are in s q 
mest. Peas are nominal and ns gly 
erate demand. At the e close Flour 


and Cereals were strong and held higher. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.— Bricks are in 
fair demand at unchanged prices, The sup- 
ply is ample. Cement is inactive at former 
rates, Glassis dull for Foreign; American 
is in light stock. Plaster Faris is steady for 
both Lump and Calcined. Lime is in mod- 
erate request and steady. Zumber is less 


active, liberal supplies are on hand, and hold- 
ers are free sellers. Ordinary Note are slow 


ket closing.at about the prices they started: 
at. ‘The demand for spot is light, but for 
with liberal 


f LIFE INSURANCE, originated and 
isa ae | form o' Lae =e 


CHARTER OAK LIFE 


of sale, Dressed Boards are ‘in request fur | G2 wn 

export at full prices; the home trade is | Gad — 
small. Shingles are in buyers’ favor. Lath | rj -_ = 
in fair request for dealers; supply fair. — Ss a 
COTTON.—Prices during the week have = oF 
varied nearly one cent per pound; the mar- | csy eo” 

[—J 

[<=] 


DEPOSIT INSURANGE 


by the old and pop 


‘Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN-; 


Tue Latest IMPROVEMENT AND THE 
Best ARTICLE MADE. 


UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


TIFFANY & CO., 





- BOYNTON’S 
CELEBRATED FURNACES 


Warming Dwellings, Churches, 
Stores, ete. 


geatcand Woes RUS aft 
Yoal, an 
Ra moves” 


nges, 
Send for 


No. 234 Water St., New York. 


Portable, for Anthracite, Bituminous 
F lace and Parlor Heaters, 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 


tours. 


in the 
=& world, 7th. It 


produce its equal. 
erator is mow ¢ ou 
and fer sale by 





No. 265 BROADWAY. 


SAFES. 


THE ICE KING REFRIGERA 
ING COMPANY OF NEW COREE ACTUR- 
wade deenepeny ae 
Sta 
CALL AND SEE Ih” 


THE ICE KING 


REFRICERATOR wea bers 





H. M. . First- 
rded forthe Ice King at ali th 
held throughout "ibe west. 


can prod 
fifteen degrees in midsummer. 3d, It will preserve its 


to d their intenti 
Refrigerator is divided into two separate and distinct States tention to become cf 
artments, 6th, Combines th Med States, ‘hee 
“can le into al} sizes, for . 
'y use, hotels, restaurants, butchers, fish and 


Retrigerator ve —— 


or any 0 
8th. 1 challenge the world 
King Re 


. |The celebrated 
exhibition and in actual i 


er place where a 


dep, 






PROPOSALS 
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FOR MAIL ste 
SAN FRANCIS 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


NEW SUMMER BOOKS. 


MIREIO. A Provenfal Poem. 
tated by Miss Preston, Price $2. Says Mr. 
eae Pete is 2 Tfany retdero 
068 whut to read on the loveliest day t 
let us counsel him to read * ‘Moreton ea aad 
od THE ROSE GARDEN. A Novelette. Price $1.50 

A very charming love story of French countru 


tife.” © A most enjoyabl ts r 

many delighted readers.” eticaaeciaintea 
SIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE 

Orne pee ee se elles so-called A 

dozen’s novel,’ written by Mrs. Harriet Beeche: 

Stowe. Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Lucretia lial 

W. Loring, #. B. Perkins, and’ Fe Hale oe 


Our books may be had of all book and newsdealers, 


and are sold on all cars and steamboots; or will be 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, : 


ROSERTS BROS., Boston. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
EXTRAORDINARY BARCAINS IN 
6 INCU PARIS QUALITY SASH RIBBONS. 

75 cents per yard, value $1, 
7-INCH DITTO, 
#1.50, recently soid at $2.50, 
7-INCH CHENE FAILLE DITTO, 
$2.50, recently sold at $3.50. 
Also a large assortment of 
TRIMMING RIPEONS, 
NEUK-YIES, 
SASHES, etc., 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


The above will be found ai 
Pir SEA on the main floor, Tenth 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


ew Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 








By Mistral__ Trans. 
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ours is ata 
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S; 
D Electro Galvanie, Pat. 2 June, °68. 


Startling and Beaufiful Invention! 


A continuous stream of Electricity 
conveyed to the Optic Nerve!! 

The organ of Sight restored to its 
original strength!!! 

Eye employment, however contin- 
nous, rendered free from discom- 
fort tt?! 


BY J. MOSES'S 


Patent Electro Cal- 
vanic Spectacles, 
WHOLESALE DEPOTS, 


10 CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 
AND 


398 MAIN ST., 


es ee CTE 
ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., N.Y. 











TLree-Ply Koofing. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Samples and Circuiar. 
MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


THE LIGHTNING PEACH PARER. 








The first and only practical Peach Parer ever 
invented. Pares Apples as wellas any Apple Parer. 
Has been sold for two years,giving univ-real satisfac- 
tion, Soldinal! large markets, _On receipe of $1.50 
will send sample by express. . H. GOODELL, 55 
Chambers street, New York, Sole Mauufacturer. 
Works at Antrim, N. H. 


The Comfort. 


The great advan- 
tages of this valua- 





venience and com- 
fort 





ee. 


address, 5 
FIM 





— = 1.50. 
ecurely packed, on receipt of price. 
HORST, M'fr, 199 Wooster St., New York. 
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Good 


rpr! 
PERFECTLY PURE. 
226 PEARL ST., N. Y. 


ith su 


DELAPIERRE’S 


White and Fragrant 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 
“3 W 
a 


ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Washes Clothin; 









AUTAI 





AND 
en 
Weighmaster’s Beams and Frames, Patent 
Balances, Railroad, Mill, and Store | 

Trucks, and Patent Money Dravers. i 
| 


ELLISON 


No. 3 PARK DN GOs | 

















sales; the increased activity occasioned a : ie Ge iain 
info: on of to the growing crops mit. an: ey regomm — plan Aa A 
b: The sharp decline a few days | ment of is - Insurance on the 
since was succeeded by a decided advance ene iso offered by this s Company at far Lower 

= @ the w followed by a 1¢ | ane iat en companies, 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICESPAID | 
fo 


Newspapers of every descrivtion.Old Pamphlets — 


of every kind. eld Blank-books and Ledgers that are writ 
ten full. and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers — 
ance companies. brokers, patent-medicine depots, print j 
—— book-binders, public an i 

© 


d private libraries, hotela, 
ats, railroad companies, express offices, etc, 
JOHN C. STOCKWELL 


No. 25 Ann street 
ene door west of Nassau . 





ING MACHINE, $10. _ 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE, 


Broadway, N. ¥. 


If you want a good, « 
and price-lists, Address, 


rey 
dolled 


SA 





ARD’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


RY GATE 


AND 


PROTECTIVE WINDOW BAR. 


CALL AND SEE IT, AT 
508 BROADWAY, 


New York City. 
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either sing.y. which, with Iron foundations, elegant | posals,’’ “ Japan and China route,” written on {eM 
atterns of Iron Posts, together with a perfect finish | of the address, and they should be dispatched 
ind coating, composed of the best Lead. Lin | tobe received at this Department on or te 

seed Oil, and Lake Erie Sund, adds to it durability | o'clock p.m. of Monday, the lth day of 

‘otto be surpassed They will endure for years with | which will be the last day for receivine propos 


UNION FENCE C0., Painesville, 0. 


UNION FENCE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT COMBINATION FENCES 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GROUNDS. 
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Th. -teamships offered fer the servi 
ican.» jIt steamships of the first clas 
conf + aing tothe require:nents oft} * 
inet ic service; and before acceptance they w 
subject to inspection and survey by 1 
naval cons*ructor, tobe detailed for tha 


the Secretary of the Navy. 

Proposals must conform in all par 
Provisions and requirements of thi 
approved February 17th, 185, and F¢ 
and of sections 3 and 6 of the above cj q 
1, 1872, and must be properly guaranteed with « 
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spect to forfeiture. 
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CHICACO! 











F. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 





. SERy L 








MILLS, B 


Manufactured at the ATLANTIC FLOUR 


rooklyn, 


est known preparation of Wheat for Heatta and 
excetlence for general family use. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 





——_o0—— 


HERRINGS SA¥E 


One Hundred and Forty-eight fi 
have testified to the preservatin 
their Books, Papers, and Valualil 
in the terrible 


CHICAGO FIRE. 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPIO! 
R-PPONF SAFE 
















Awarded tire Prize Ya. cul at th 
World’s Fair in Louden 4 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 





trated C. 
ing Co., 14 








hody. 


EUREKA SCAL 





In sportant to All who. Use Seales! 
Che Trouble of Weighing Dishes. 
Circulars with eitenea full particulars free to every- 
nt A LE CO. 30 Cortiandt St... N. ¥. 
Please state where you saw this advertisement. 






: " 
the Exhibition Universelle a 
Paris, and the World's Fa 
in New York. 





N po ag 


Also Winner of the Warer 


0 








on the sole of each shoe, 


PARIS, 


These goods arefor sale 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


It having come to my notice that some dealers are 
offering for sale inferior grades of Shoes, representing 
them to be of my manufacture, purchasers will please 
notice all shoes of‘my make have my name stamped 


Also fae simile of meda 


received at the Paris Exposition, 1867, 


Exposition Universetle. 


1867. 








by the leading retail shoe 


dealers in New York and throughout the country. 


EDWIN C. BURT. 








PROVIDENCE 


Providence, R. I. 


{1 WARREN ST. 


PROVIDENCE = WRINGER. 





TOOL CO., 


NEW YORK. 














hibition to 





Awarded at the Paris Ex! 7 
BEST SAFE IN THE ean 
HERRING’S NEW Li 

’ 

CHAMPION BANKERS * 

Patent high and low steel-welied, 0% 

Patent Franklinite, Proof against ("0 

well as the drill. With patent } 

grooved Door and Patent Rubber 

Proof against wedges, nitro glycerine, 

Manufactured only 


HERRINGS & FARFEL, | 


251 & 252 Broadway, cor. Murra) bale " 
FARREL, HERRING & CO., Philadel” 
HERRING & CO., Chicazo. 
HERRINGS & FARRELL, New orieat 


THE DOLLAR REWARD SOA 


WASHES WITHOUT RUBIN 





; fae cea Cl 
Removes Pitch, Tar, Paint, Grease - 
Leather Stains. Washes with Hot or Cold Hu 
or Salt Water. Saves Labor. Time, Fuel. pains 

Money. Clothes was 0 
ii soap. 
if washed with common S ad 
The Only Seap inthe World that W 
Flanuels witheut Shrinking: 


J. EB. FOYE & C0. 





hed with it wear twice 








Sole Depot, No. 93 Reade 27 
TRAVEL. = 
PACIFIC MAIL sTEAM-SHIP CO? 


PANY'S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHIN 


VIA PANAMA. 
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ssENGER? 4% 
RYING MAILS, PASSEN( 
_ FREIGHT TO 





a Ast! 
KINGSTOWN, JAMAICA, AND PAC emg 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, 
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TERMS 
oF SUBSCRIPTION, 





REMITTANCES UsT BE MADE IN MONEY 
ORDERS, BANK CHECKS, on DRAFTS, IF POSSIBLE, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
seND THE MONEY INA REGISTERED LETTER. 
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PY KAY PALMER, 


From the scorching noontide heat 
Weicome is this cool retreat; 

This dark grove, where all o’erheac 
Thick, inwoven boughs are spread, 
Yielding grateful, solemn shade, 
F’en as for a temple made. 


Sileace keepeth here her relygn, 
Hushed is e’en the cuckoo’s strain, 
Gave at intervals a note 

That, half audible, doth float 

On the breeze ihat, whispering iow, 
Lir-zers as if loth to go. 


Peace hath here her chosen bowe, 
All o’ergrown with vine and flower, 
That, in close embrace entwined, 
Types of friendship seem designed ; 
Here she bids calm thought to stay, 
Woos from aught that chafes away 


Eva, ’neath this ancient tree 

Lo! a mossy seat for thee; 

Velvet Ottoman it seems, 

Where to lounge in waking dreame ! 
All the scene our stay invites, 
Welcomes us to pure delights. 
Nature, thou in hearts that love 

All sweet sympathies canst move ; 
Voiceless to the listening ear, 
Thou hast words the soul can hear ; 
Many a secret rare they tell 

In lone wood and cloistered dell, 


Secrets to the schools unknown, 
Learned by childlike souls alone ; 
Truths—that make the spirit pure, 
Balins—of power its wounds to cure, 
Spells—that work it deepest joy, 
Sweetness—that hath no alloy. 
Dearest! into souls like thine, 
Quick to fecl each force divine, 
Bcenes like this do evermore 
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Fresh life-currents richly pour, 
Make thy softly-beaming eye 
Glow and flash with ecstasy ! 


While we drink the stillness here, 
No intruding footsteps near, 

All our kind affections seem 
Mingled into one full stream ; 

And there stealeth o’er each breas® 
The sweet joy of hearts at rest. 


Who, oh! who would share the race 
Of yon throng, that blindly chase 
Pleasure false through glittering halls, 
Whither with feigned voice she calls, 
Oft to tix her poisoned dart 
Quivering in the bleeding heart! 
When on us to weariness 

Life’s thick-coming cares shall press, 
When the noontide sun doth burn, 
Oft our feet shall thither turn, 

And where these thick shades o’erclose 
Find in Nature’s lap repose. 
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Gladder, sweeter co shall be 

Summer hours for you and me; 
Pleasures true our hearts shall taste, 
Purer grow as years shall waste, 

Till, where noontide scorcheth never, 
Joy’s full cup we drink forever! 





CHARLES SUMNER’S CRISIS. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 


Every man has an hour when he i 
tempted up to what he is able to bear. H« 
may think it is above that point; but it is 
not so, for God has promised that no such 


burden shall be laid upon him. Only 
short of that docs the tempter stop. That 
exceeding high mountain must be 


ascended. That pinnacle of the temple 
must bedazzl« its occupant. He must be 
completely tried before he comp'etely 
triumphs. Mr. Sumner’s hour has come. 
It was not when, a young map, he cast 
aside the Jonginss of a cultivated nature | 
for the cloisters of a professorship. Tha: | 
temptation was great; but it was honora- 
ble. Nor was it when he broke with the 
Whig party of Massachusetts, and turned 
away from his honored associates, to cast 
in his fortunes with a small and despised 
company, who preferred principle to 
power, Christian duty to choice society. 
That-was no temptation. It was a call of 
God ; not a snare of the Devil. Nor was 
it when the lovers of the slave in Massa 
chusetts centered upon their eloquent 
young leader as the successor of Webster, 
the champion of the cause of man in the 
highest parliament of earth, though all! 
parties united in that elevation, though 
combinations of Democrats and anti- 
Democrats of all shades were essen- 
tial to its success. Yet this combination 
was to advance the cause of freedom, was 
to put her best political representative 
where he could best work her work. He 
suffered no temptation in that grand hour 
of his history. It was 
“ God's all-animating voice 
That called him from on high; 
'Twas He whose hand set forth the prize 
To bis aspiring eye,” 

His whole course since has been with- 
out sore and sinful temptation. The 
world knows it by heart. It will know it 
forever. Not the Gracchi, who perished 
attempting to liberate Roman slaves; nut 
Theodore, the monk, who suppressed 
gladiatorial comhats with his own life; 
not Las Casas, who became a slave that 
he might save slaves; not Howard, nor 
Granville Sharp, nor Wilberforce, will 
equal his fame. For no one broke so 
heavy yokes from so many necks. Wil- 

orce did not raise to his own side in 

‘arliament the men he had liberated. 
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